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| SPENSER, NATURE AND GRACE: 
MR. GANG’S MODE OF ARGUMENT REVIEWED 


BY A. S. P. WOODHOUSE 


I The Intellectual Frame of Reference: Nature and Grace 


The crucial fact about this first part of Mr. Gang’s attack is 
that he misunderstands, or at least consistently misrepresents, 


* Professor Don Cameron Allen, 


Editor of ELH. 


My dear Allen, 


You have explained to me the obligation you felt to print Mr. Theodor Gang’s attack 
(ELH. XXVI, 1-22) on my Tudor and Stuart lecture of ten years ago, “ Nature and 
Grace in the Faerie Queene,” since the lecture had been printed in ELH (XVI, 194- 
228), and the obligation also to offer me space for a reply. I find this kind of 
controversy very distasteful, especially when carried on in the manner adopted by Mr. 
Gang. I prefer, then, to address to you whatever requires to be said in rebuttal, or 
rather in correction, of Mr. Gang. 

Mr. Gang’s attack falls into two parts. The first claims to prove the non-existence 
of the distinction between what for the sake of brevity I called the order of nature 
and the order of grace. His proof, he asserts, demolishes the interpretation of the 
Faerie Queene which I offered, by neatly removing its basis; but, lest he should seem 
discourteous, he will go on to show that the interpretation is untenable any way! 
Hence the two parts of my comment. In the second I shall not prolong the con- 
troversy by any notice of Mr. Gang’s desultory remarks on portions of the Faerie 
Queene, which he mingles with his objections to my argument. 

May I add that with the words that follow, the matter so far as I am concerned 
is closed. 

Yours sincerely, 


A. S. P. Woodhouse 
University of Toronto 
27 November, 1959 
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accurately states it. 


my position. So far from disproving it, he never so much as § 





What I was concerned to call attention to was “ an intellectual 7 
frame of reference ” in which a distinction was recognized between § 
nature in the widest sense and grace, and more particularly 
between the natural man and man when redeemed and sanctified 


by God’s grace. The existence of this frame of reference as an 


historical fact might well have seemed too obvious to require 
notice, had it not, to all appearance, dropped out of the active 
consciousness of so many critics of Spenser and Milton. It seemed 
necessary then to recall attention to it, but sufficient to offer a 
brief and summary description. In that description I was con- 
cerned to present the frame of reference in the broadest possible 
terms and to suggest the wide variety of opinion that existed on 
the relation of nature and grace. In other words, I was talking 
about a frame of reference, not about any particular body of 
doctrine, and certainly not about what Mr. Gang calls “ one grand 
antinomy ” (p. 2) to which other “ paired concepts ” in Christian 
thought could all somehow be reduced. But with this conception 
of a frame of reference Mr. Gang never comes to grips. It is 
always particular doctrines that he cites, imagining that he has 
scored a point if he can make it appear that they are not reducible 
to the distinction between nature and grace, though no one ever 
supposed that they were. It is essential, wrote William Tyndale, 
“that ye well understand what these words mean: the Old 
Testament, the New Testament; the law, the gospel; Moses, 
Christ; nature, grace... .” (Doctrinal Treatises, Parker Society, 
1848, p. 83) . Before he engages in controversy Mr. Gang would be 
well advised to take this admonition to heart. 


I have no intention of examining Mr. Gang’s interpretations, 
correct or incorrect, of particular doctrines, since they are quite 
irrelevant to the real point at issue, but shall content myself with 
llustrating the basic distinction which I asserted and thereafter 
with commenting on Mr. Gang’s mode of argument and the 
misrepresentations of my position in which he indulges. I may 
remark, however, that his summing up might well puzzle any 
Catholic or Protestant: ‘ Catholic{s] believed in two kinds of 
righteousness but not in two realms; Protestants in two realms, 
but only a single kind of righteousness” (p. 7). Is there no 
distinction other than one of degree between St. Augustine’s two 
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cities or (in the view of Protestants) between the moral and civil 
virtues of a Greek or Roman and the imputed righteousness of 
Christ? 

To illustrate, then, by a few examples (which, unlike the 
majority of Mr. Gang’s citations, at least have the merit of being 
drawn from primary sources) the distinction which I asserted, 
and incidentally the range of application and variety of attitude. 
(I quote in translation to facilitate abbreviation.) 


(1) St. Augustine: 

The importance of St. Augustine in establishing the ideas of 
nature and grace as a frame of reference is clear. For him “ nature 
as itis... stands in a double antithesis: (1) to original nature as 
God created it, and (2) to the realm of grace into which the elect 
are delivered from the corruption and misery of the present world. 
Augustine’s doctrine of two realms, of nature and grace, or of the 
natural and supernatural, has held sway over Christian thought to 
the present time.” (T. Rees, “ Nature,” in Hastings’ Cyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics, TX, 214.) The following passages suffi- 
cently illustrate St. Augustine’s employment or assumption of 
the frame of reference (as those below from other writers will 
illustrate its persistence in a variety of contexts) . 


(a) Man’s nature, indeed, was created at first faultless . . .; but 
nature as man now has it, in which everyone is born of Adam, wants 
the Physician. . . . All good qualities . . . which it yet possesses . . 

in its life, its senses, its intellect, it has of the Most High God... . 
But the flaw which darkens and weakens all those natural goods it 
has... contracted . . . from that original sin which it committed of 
its own free will. Accordingly, nature having become guilty most 
righteously deserves punishment. For, although we are now newly 


| created in Christ, we were . . . children of wrath, even as others are. 


But God .. . hath quickened us together with Christ, by whose grace 


| We are saved. (De natura et gratia cap. 3: trans. Peter Homes, in 


Works, ed. Dods, IV, 238.) 


(b) For “the Lord knoweth them that are His”; and “as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are sons of God,” but by grace, not 
by nature. For there is but one Son of God by nature, who in His 
compassion became Son of man for our sakes, that we, by nature sons 
of men, might by grace become through Him sons of God. (De 
cwitate Dei, 21.15, trans. Marcus Dods, IT, 441.) 


(c) For, over and above those arts which are called virtues . 


| which are given to the children of the promise and the kingdom by 
the sole grace of God . . ., has not the genius of man invented and 
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applied countless astonishing arts .. ., so that this vigour of mind | 

. . betokens an inexhaustible wealth in the nature that can invent, 
learn, or employ such arts? ... For... it is the nature of the human / 
mind . . . which we are extolling, and not the faith and the way of § 
truth which lead to immortality. (Ibid. 22.24: II, 525-26.) 
(d) In commenting on Rom. 2.14, 15, St. Augustine will go? 
further. Not altogether satisfied with his interpretation of? 
Gentiles as those converted to Christianity and so enabled by/ 
grace to do the things contained in the law, he adds: 


TAS 


If this interpretation is rejected, and if those who “do by nature the? 
things contained in the law ” are not to be reckoned among those who 
are justified by the grace of Christ, then they must belong to the/ 
number of the heathen who . .. yet do some things . . . which, judged |) 
by the standard of right conduct, call not only for the withholding of | 
blame but even for merited and proper commendation. It is true that | 
enquiry into the end or purpose of such actions would make it less 
easy to discover any that deserve the praise . . . due to genuine righte- | 
ousness. |Cf. De civitate Dei 19.25, where the virtues of the heathen 7 
are accounted vices rather than virtues because grounded in pride and 
self-sufficiency and not in the love of God.] Yet we must remember | 
that the image of God in the human soul has not been so completely | 
obliterated by the stain of earthly affections that no faint outlines of | 
the original remain therein. ... Just as by the new covenant |i. e., the | 
Gospel] there is a renewal in the mind of believers of that very image | 
of God which ungodliness had not entirely done away—at the least | 
there remained the essential rationality of the human soul—so even | 
here [in the mind of the Gentiles] what is written is undoubtedly that | 
law of God which was never quite effaced by unrighteousness and now | 
is renewed by grace. (De Spiritu et Littera, 27-28: Later Works, 
trans. John Burnaby, p. 231.) ' 


b 











(e) See below, quotation from De civitate Dei, 5.16. 
(2) St. Thomas Aquinas: 


(f) Man’s nature may be looked at in two ways: first, in its integrity, 
as it was in our first parent before sin; secondly, as it is corrupted im 
us after the sin of our first parent. ... Hence in the state of integrity 
of nature man needs a gratuitous strength superadded to natural 
strength .. . in order to do and will supernatural good; but in the 
state of corrupted nature he needs it for two reasons, . . . in order to 
be healed and, furthermore, in order to carry out works of super: 
natural virtue. ... (Summa theologica 109, 2, in Basic Works, trans, | 
A. C. Pegis IT, 982. Cf. also 109.: II, 981.) 


(g) And according to this difference of good the love of God towards | 
the creature is looked at differently. For one is common whereby He 
loves all things that are (Wis. xi. 25), and thereby gives things their : 
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natural being. But the second is a special love whereby He draws the 
rational creature above the condition of its nature to a participation 
of the divine good. .. . Accordingly, when a man is said to have the 
grace of God, there is signified something supernatural bestowed on 


man by God. (Ibid. 110.1: II, 997.) 
(3) Calvin: 
(h) Nor is it strange that he [Adam] who perverted the whole order 


» of nature ... deteriorated his race by his revolt. “ The whole creation 


groaneth” .. . “ being made subject to vanity not willingly” (Rom. 
vill. 20, 22): . . . creation bears part of the punishment deserved by 
man.... As Adam, by his ruin, involved and ruined us, so Christ, 
by his grace, restored us to salvation. . . . Guilt is from nature, 
whereas sanctification is from supernatural grace. ... For the spirit 
which is contrasted with the old man and the flesh denotes not only 
the grace by which the inferior or sensual part of the soul is corrected 
but includes a complete reformation of all its parts. ... There must 
be a new nature. (Institutes of the Christian Religion 2.1.59: trans. 


' Henry Beveridge, Edinburgh, 1875, I, 214-19.) 


(i) . . . Man’s natural gifts were corrupted by sin, and his super- 
natural gifts withdrawn. . . . Hence it follows that he is now an exile 
from the kingdom of God, so that all things which pertain to the 
blessed life of the soul are extinguished in him until he recover them 
by the grace of regeneration. Among these are faith, love to God, 
charity towards our neighbour, the study of righteousness and holi- 
ness. All these when restored to us by Christ are to be regarded as 
adventitious and above nature. . .. [Sjince reason, by which man 
discerns between good and evil, . . . is a natural gift, it could not be 
entirely destroyed; but being partly weakened and partly corrupted, 
a shapeless ruin is all that remains.:. . . [But] to charge the intellect 
with perpetual blindness so as to leave it no intelligence of any 
description whatever is repugnant not only to the Word of God but 
to common experience. ... It may therefore be proper . . . to draw a 
distinction . . . [and aver] that we have one kind of intelligence of 
earthly things and another of heavenly things. ... To the former 
belong matters of policy and economy, all mechanical arts and liberal 
studies. ... Since man is by nature a social anmal, he is disposed from 
natural instinct to cherish and preserve society, and accordingly we 
see that the minds of all men have impressions of civil order and 
honesty. ... And this is ample proof that in regard to the condition of 
the present life no man is devoid of the light of reason... . [But as 
for] the power of human reason .. . in regard to the kingdom of God 
and spiritual discernment . . . men otherwise the most ingenious are 
blinder than moles. .. . [And] none can enter the kingdom of God 
save those whose minds have been renewed by the enlightening of 
the Holy Spirit... . “The natural man receiveth not the things of 
the Spirit of God . . .: neither can he know them, for they are 
spiritually discerned ” (1 Cor. ii.14). Whom does he [St. Paul] mean 
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by the “natural man’? The man who trusts to the light of nature, | 
(Ibid. 2.2.12-20: I, 233-40.) 


(j) In man government is twofold: the one spiritual, by which the 
conscience is trained to piety and divine worship; the other civil, by) 


which the individual is instructed in those duties which as men and?) 
citizens we are bound to perform. . . . We may call the one the 
spiritual, the other the civil kingdom. ... For there exists in mana 


kind of two worlds, over which different kings and different laws can? 
preside. By attending to this distinction we shall not erroneously 
transfer the doctrine of the Gospel concerning spiritual liberty to the 
civil order, as if in regard to external government Christians were 
less subject to human laws because their consciences are unbound? 
before God, as if they were exempted from all carnal service because) 
in regard to the Spirit they are free. (Ibid. 3.19.15: II, 140-41. Cf.F 
4.20.1.) 


ak stk a 


(4) Erasmus: (k) See below, quotation from Enchiridion cap. 8.| 
(5) Richard Hooker: 


(1) Concerning the inability of reason to search out and to judge off 
things divine, if they be such as those properties of God and those! 
duties of men towards him, which may be conceived by attentive’ 
consideration of heaven and earth, we know that of mere natural men | 
the Apostle |St. Paul, Rom. 1.21] ‘testifieth how they knew both God! 
and the law of God. Other things of God there be which are neither 
so found nor though they be shewed can never be approved without | ; 
the special operation of God’s good grace and Spirit... . The Apostle 
that knew them by the Spirit, and spake of them with power of the 
Holy Ghost, seemed in his [Festus’] eyes but learnedly mad. Which’ 
example maketh manifest what elsewhere the same Apostle teacheth | 
[1 Cor. 2.14], namely, that nature hath need of grace, whereunto | 
hope we are not opposite by holding that grace hath use of nature. 
(Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 1.8.6: Works, ed. Keble, I, 367.) 


(m) Some things there are concerning our good and yet known even 
to them to whom the saving grace of God is not known. . . . [Calvin] 
makes difference, as all men do which have his dexterity of judgment, 
between natural and supernatural truth and laws. ... To find out 
supernatural laws, there is no natural way because they have not their 
foundation or ground in the course of nature. ... But... such 
laws and truths as have their ground in the course of nature were 
necessary for Adam although he had kept, and are for us which have 
lost, the state of that first perfection, necessary also even in them- 
selves. (Ibid., 5. App. 1.6-7: Works II, 542-43.) 


Re a Si 





To come now to some examples of Mr. Gang’s mode of argu- 
ment, including his misrepresentations of my position, which 
consist in ignoring qualifications and in attributing to me, directly 
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or by implication, statements which I have not made and infer- 
ences which I nowhere draw. 


(i) In the one fairly extensive passage from my lecture which 
he quotes (pp. 1-2) he is careful to omit the phrases which 
announce that the “ institutions ” of the two orders, culminating 
in the Church and state, have no bearing whatever on the present 
application. (It is in the controversies of Puritan and Anglican, 
and among the Puritans themselves, that the idea of the two 
kingdoms advanced by Calvin is fully developed.) But Mr. Gang 
had somehow to make occasion for his lengthy disquisition on 
Luther (pp. 2-5) , who is of course dealing primarily with law and 
gospel, another important frame of reference, but within the 
order of grace. That I imagine Luther (whom I nowhere 
mention) to be talking about nature and grace, is Mr. Gang’s 
own invention, and no less absurd than his implied assumption 


' that Luther (whose special problem here is to reconcile his 
) Judge of | 


religious radicalism and political conservatism) is a rule for all 
Protestants. 


(ii) Though the question of two realms in any political sense 
is (as I have said) entirely irrelevant to the moral allegory of 
the Faerie Queene, it may be noted that Mr. Gang is in difficulty 
when he comes to Calvin. It is not alone “in Calvin’s exposition 
of Christian liberty that we find his doctrine of two realms” 
(p. 5). Nor is it possible to isolate his discussion within that 
other frame of reference, law and gospel. For after discussing at 
length the nature and function of the Church, he turns to the 
role of civil government with the emphatic words quoted above 
(3i). And, as I have remarked, we have here the origin of that 
two-kingdom theory of Church and state which was so potent a 
factor in later Puritanism, and was indeed already present in the 
controversies of Puritan and Anglican in Elizabethan England. 


(iii) As to his second major contention, that Protestants 
recognize “ only a single kind of righteousness,” Mr. Gang again 
avoids any discussion of the frame of reference as such, and 
obscures the issue by introducing the term “ righteousness,” which 


| I was careful not to use. If a Protestant recognizes only one kind 


of “ righteousness ” it is because he appropriates the term “ right- 
eousness ” solely to the order of grace. This would not prevent 


his also recognizing certain virtues as natural though falling short 
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of the standard of “ righteousness ”’ till completed by the Charis 














» scarcely 


ian virtues and remotivated by grace. © as anot 
(iv) Mr. Gang attributes to me the statement that “som « My 
Christians, particularly extreme Protestants, . . . discern corre) Grace € 
spondences between virtues and vices on the level of nature and) their fir 
grace” and reproaches me for not explaining “ what would bf -, 
meant by a vice on the level of grace” (p. 2; cf. p. 7). Theh eg 
truth is that I nowhere commit myself to this piece of nonsens)) feclesic 
or to anything remotely like it. A recognized analogy between they , 
two orders was, I believe, an important factor in the political 5 Obviou 
thinking of some seventeenth- -century Puritans (see my Puritan. falling 
ism and Liberty, introd. pp. 57-60, 84-86), but this is without), howeve 
bearing on the present issue (see above i). What has some best | alone Wi 
ing upon it—and notably upon such a synthesis of the two orders), the pul 
as that to which, as I suggest, Spenser may have moving—is the) _—(v) 
kind of analogy perceived by St. Augustine or by Erasmus inf) sentati 
passages cited above (e) and (k) but reserved for quotation here:) earlier 
(e) And... it was not only for the sake of recompensing the citizens to his 
of Rome that her empire and glory had been so signally extended, but} natural 
also that the citizens of that eternal city, during their pilgrimage here © supern: 
might diligently and soberly contemplate these examples and see what) (p, 7) 
a love they owe to the supernal city on account of life eternal, if the) explan: 
terrestrial country was so much beloved on account of human glory that in 
(St. Augustine, De civitate Dei 5.16: I, 207-208). - ‘ : 
: . a, © Stratio. 
(k) Let us suppose... that there are two worlds, the one intelligible, | hastit 
the other visible. The intelligible, also called the angelic, world is the) — 
one in which God dwells with blessed minds; the visible world is the), ® COrTe 
heavenly spheres and what is included in them. Then man [is] par) Milton 
ticipant in both, the visible according to the body, the invisible) poem. 
according to the soul. ... Whatever appears to the senses we should] (vi) 
refer with a certain suitable comparison . . . to the angelic mind . ee 
and to the corresponding part in man. What the sun . . . is in the | his mis 
visible world, that the Divine Mind is in the intelligible world, and | (his pl 
in your part corresponding to it, namely, spirit. (Erasmus, Enchi-| all Ch 
ridion, cap. 8, trans. R. F. Battles, Liberary of Christian Classics, ed | paired 
M. Spinka, XIV, 332-33.) : weeld 
As to “vice on the level of grace,” let me repeat that I never) (P.2) 
suggest any such thing, but add that the only sense it could) cases ¢ 
possibly bear would be a purely negative one—some failure to! mistak 
respond to the demands of Christianity (either in the natural/ pair t] 
virtues as ratified by the Christian scheme or in a virtue peculiar) “To 1 
to it). That such failure is universally recognized one need) supern 
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scarcely pause to prove. Hooker’s formulation will serve as well 


> as another: 


“My grace,” saith Christ, “is sufficient for thee” [2 Cor. 12.9]. 
Grace excluding possibility of sin was neither given unto angels in 
their first creation nor to man before his fall. .. . [And we] now sin 
often, notwithstanding grace, because the providence of God be- 
stoweth not in this present life grace so nearly illustrating goodness 
that the will should have no power to decline from it. (Laws of 
Ecclesiastcal Polity 5 App. 1.4: Works II, 541.) 


Obvious examples in Spenser would be the Redcross Knight’s 
falling into spiritual pride (1.7) and religious despair (1.10) , both, 
however, before the completion of his regeneration. In this sense 
alone would it be true to say that sins as well as virtues fall within 
the purview of the order of grace. 


(v) An example of what can only be called flagrant misrepre- 
sentation shall not pass unnoticed. Mr. Gang digs back into my 
earlier article on Comus in order to attach some kind of reference 
to his assertion: “. . . where Aquinas distinguishes between 
natural and supernatural temperance, Woodhouse holds that the 
supernatural virtue corresponding to temperance is virginity ” 
(p. 7). If one followed up the reference (with or without the 
explanation on pp. 60-61) he would find me saying no more than 
that in Comus Milton appears to employ virginity as “ the illu- 
stration and symbol” of a specifically Christian conception of 
chastity—of chastity in the order of grace. I was neither asserting 
a correspondence nor pointing to a general practice, but discussing 
Milton’s confessedly problematical use of terms in this particular 
poem. 

(vi) Generally, however, Mr. Gang is rather less obvious in 
his misrepresentations, as when he adds to the “ paired concepts ” 
(his phrase) of nature and grace (slipping in an admission that 
all Christians recognize this pair) a series of others “ similarly 
paired ”: “natural and supernatural,” “flesh and spirit,” “the 
world and Christ,” “the old man and the new”; and proceeds 
(p. 2) , “ It is a mistake to regard these pairs of concepts as special 
cases of one grand antinomy ” (i.e., of nature and grace). Whose 
mistake (in so far as it is a mistake)? Not mine. For the only 
pair that I can be found even implying occurs in the statement, 
“To the order of grace . . . belonged man in his character of 
supernatural being ”—a distinction implied in five of the excerpts 
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chosen to illustrate other aspects of the frame of reference: (¢)) 
(f), (i), (k), (m) (and cf. T. Rees on St. Augustine, quoteif 
above). But Mr. Gang is not finished: It is “even more mis) 
leading to say [italics mine] that this antinomy can be assimilate/ 
to the distinction between the two Realms as earlier Protestant 
understood it” (p. 2). (Incidentally, “earlier Protestants’ 
means only Luther, for Mr. Gang has to hedge when he comes ti 
Calvin; and presently—p. 7—they become “ the Protestants.”) 
The answer is that whoever “ said ” this, I did not. 

It is by such disingenuous argument (not to use a stronger term) 
that Mr. Gang reaches his conclusion: “ The realms of nature ani) 
grace which Professor Woodhouse describes are not the twp 
realms of the Protestants and look rather as if they had bee} 
produced by a conflation of incompatible Catholic and Protestant) 
doctrines” (p. 7). And it is perhaps sufficient refutation of the! 
conclusion to expose Mr. Gang’s mode of reaching it. 


Lest there should be any mistake, however, I repeat: I am not 


i at teiags a 


and never was, concerned with “one grand antinomy ” to which® 
any statement of Christian doctrine must be somehow reducible? 
but with a frame of reference repeatedly, but in relevant contexts) 
invoked or implied, and susceptible of various applications. The} 
application on which Mr. Gang chiefly concentrates attention, the 
idea of “ two realms ” in a political sense, reached its full develop. 
ment in the Puritan Revolution, and anyway has no bearing on} 
the interpretation of the moral allegory of the Faerie Queene, o 
on Milton’s Comus, and was therefore deliberately excluded from 
my discussion of the frame of reference as a possible aid to the 
interpretation of these two poems, a fact which Mr. Gang found 
it convenient to suppress. It is clear, then, that whatever he has) 
accomplished (and this the interested reader, if such there be,” 
must be left to decide) he has not removed the foundation of the? 
tentative reading of the Faerie Queene which I have offered. | 

Can it be that Mr. Gang is aware of this fact? For, in the! 
second and much longer part of his article, he sets to work on} 
the superstructure, mingling with his objections to my interpreta- 
tion his own desultory remarks on parts of the poem. 


iis 


II Nature and Grace in the Faerie Queene 


Mr. Gang’s mode of argument has not changed. He commences | 


by assuming (p. 7) what he is in fact undertaking to prove, “ that 
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the Faerie Queene is not a theological poem,” and goes on to 
observe accusingly (p. 8) that it is “ quite wrong to look for 
specifically Calvinist or Lutheran or even Catholic emphasis ”— 
though as a matter of fact I refer to only two theologians, Calvin 
and Hooker, and then only as an aid to clarifying divergent atti- 
tudes to nature. 

But let us be clear about what I did and did not assert, even if 
Mr. Gang cannot afford to be. I did not assert that the Faerie 


> Queene was a theological poem in the sense that, for example, 
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Paradise Lost is. The Faerie Queene is (or, more strictly, it 
presents) a moral allegory. In Book I this allegory moves con- 
sistently on a religious level and is theological in character. In 
the remaining books that have come down to us, morality is 
treated in terms of natural ethics and not in those of Christian 
theology, but the difference itself assumes the theological dis- 
tinction of the order of nature and the order of grace. As usual, 
Mr. Gang ignores whatever he is unable to make some semblance 
of dealing with: for example, he ignores such specific statements 
of Christian doctrine as appear in 1.9.53 and abound in 1.10, and, 
what is yet more important, he ignores the inescapable fact that 
the motivation and sanctions invoked ihroughout Book I are 
religious (belong, that is, to the order of grace), while such 
motives and sanctions are conspicuously absent in Book II and 
the succeeding books, as are all specific references to the order of 
grace, with certain notable exceptions: the episodes of Maleger 
(2.11) and Mercilla (5.10) and the last two stanzas of Muta- 
bilitie, exceptions which I do not “ admit,” but on the contrary 
assert as an original and essential part of my argument. (Perhaps 
for the sake of completeness I should add a fourth exception, the 
brief encounter of Guyon and the Redcross Knight in 2. 1, though 
unnoticed by my critic.) 


It seems quite unnecessary to trace Mr. Gang through his 
labyrinth of objections, assumptions, and guesses at Spenser’s 
meaning: it will suffice to notice very briefly what appear to be his 
main contentions in each of his five sections (ii—vi) . 

(ii) He finds it “ odd that Una, divine truth, should be saved 
three times by ‘ nature.’” It would be so indeed if the adventures 
of Una were part of the moral allegory, as Mr. Gang assumes. 
I do not know whether he has ever considered the historical 
allegory of Book I. If he had, the solution might have occurred 
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to him: the moral (more strictly, the religious) allegory and thy 
historical proceed pari passu when Una and the Redcross Knighif 
are together; but, since it is the Knight who is being educated in 

holiness, his presence is essential to the moral allegory, and thy 
adventures of Una when alone must be read as part of thel 
historical allegory only. (There is no space to develop the ideij 
here, which requires such a re-examination of the historical 

allegory as I hope some day to offer.) But this section seems to} 
have little purpose save to introduce Mr. Gang’s own digressionf 
on satyrs. 


(iii) Mr. Gang’s alternative interpretation (pp. 11-12) of the 
episode of Orgoglio (1.7 and 8) begins by confusing the literal and? 
how “letchery ” followed by ‘ and) 
ends by having * 

“ magnificence ” to effect the violent rescue of the sinner from the? 
keyless prison (whose symbolism he ignores) . 
quite comfortable about “ magnificence 
the glaring incongruity, silently appropriates my sug gestion | 
(“ Nature and Grace” p. 227) of the pursuit of glory on two} 
levels, temporal and spiritual. 


‘sloth ” gives rise to “ pride,” 


(iv) On Mr. Gang’s effort (pp. 14-17) to give the temptations 


to ask once more, Where does Spenser suggest either religious 
motive or religious sanction for Guyon’s rejection of them. One 
might, however, add: (1) that not only temperance but all the 
natural virtues are of course subsumed by Christianity (besides 


being transcended) , and are given a new and higher motivation | 


and sanction (the points on which Spenser is here significantly 
silent) ; and (2) that the adoption of the personification Mammon 
(with no allusion to its appearance in scripture) and the brief 
pairing of Pilate with Tantalus do not materially alter the fact 


that in Book II as a whole the supporting imagery is classical | 


while in Book I it is scriptural. 


It is not easy to decide with certainty between my interpreta- | 


tion and Mr. Gang’s of the episode (or rather the symbol) of the 
angel (2.8.1-8) and the attack of the two brothers on the uncon- 
scious Guyon, though “ evills ” (2.8.1.3) seems to point unmistak- 
ably to external dangers and misfortunes. 
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little bearing on my argument and does nothing to cancel the fact 
that Spenser in his interpretative stanza (2.8.1) speaks of the 
virtuous Guyon in terms which could be used only of the natural 
man (“wicked man,” God’s “ foe”), terms which significantly 
he never applies to the Redcross Knight. This crucial point Mr. 
Gang (who always chooses his own ground) fails to consider or 
even mention. 

(v) “ We have seen then,” says Mr. Gang, pursuing his usual 
tactic, “ that Spenser takes a specifically Christian view of tem- 


» perance” (p. 17). But the only difference between the Christian 


and any other view of an individual natural virtue lies in the 
motivation and sanction, and ii is precisely here that Mr. Gang 
has failed to show us any such thing. 

He comes next to the Castle of Aima (2.9) and the slaying of 
Maleger (2.11), where he has no effective objection to urge and 
nothing of significance to add, and must content himself with a 
grudging agreement that Maleger may represent original sin 
(p. 17) , followed by an effort to play down the centrality of the 
Castle of Alma by ignoring the parallel and contrast to the House 
of Holiness (1.10) which it so plainly presents, and to withdraw 
the concession just made by a partial retreat upon the inadequate 


- interpretations of Maleger recorded in the Variorum Spenser. As 
» to Spenser’s suggestion of some evil in nature itself with which 


man’s natural depravity enters into alliance (whether this is a 
relic of the deeply rooted traditional distrust of matter, as the 
references which I supplied and Mr. Gang ignores, suggest, or 
whether, on the other hand, it is related to the curse that fell on 


_ nature as well as on man at the fall) it is clear that Maleger’s 


resilience is not explained by St. Paul’s phrase ‘of the earth 
earthy’ (p. 17 no. 40), and equally clear that Mr. Gang’s vague 
reference to Mutabilitie (ibid.) is irrelevant since to recognize 
deficiencies in nature, or even some element hostile to goodness, 
is not to nullify the whole natural order. 


(vi) But now Mr. Gang (as if conscious of the feebleness of 
section v) gathers his forces for the coup de grace: “ Professor 
Woodhouse’s interpretation of the subsequent books goes wider 
and wider of the mark” (p. 19). And what does this sweeping 
condemnation turn out to mean? Simply that Mr. Gang disagrees 
with my interpretation of Amoret, which he politely describes as 
nonsense, but which is based on Padelford’s, and I think quite 
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pretation of “the Mercilla episole ” (p. 21). Everything else he 
ignores. This includes the role of Britomart (whom he never s 
much as mentions) in the rescue of Amoret and as the central 


apart from grace) . 


of the Masque of Cupid (pp. 19-20), which seems to have little? 
more bearing on his general contention than had the earlier digres. 7 
sion on satyrs. Then, as a transition to the Mercilla episode, he} 
slips in the admission, 


indeed succeeded in adducing any. “ But the fifth book,” he 
continues, “ deals with the virtue [justice] which is never regarded 
as purely natural.” One assumes that he means never so regarded 
by Spenser, since he quotes in proof a stanza (5. proem 10) which, § 


however, says no more than that God’s justice is evident in the} ; 


whole natural order, and among men is administered by kings.) 


One might ask Mr. Gang why, 1 justice stands apart from the) 


never regarded as purely natural,” Spenser | 
'Gang stu 


other virtues in being “ 
is at his most Aristotelian in treating it (just as he is in his 
treatment of temperance—and, we may add, the Aristotelian 
continence—in Book II, where Mr. Gang affects to find him 
taking “a specifically Christian view of temperance”). This 
question would serve to reveal Mr. Gang’s confusion of thought, 
but would not penetrate to its source. 
misconception (whether geniune or merely tactical) of what toa 
Christian “nature” and “ 
is perfectly clear on the matter, Mr. Gang, it seems, can never 
be brought to remember that the natural order is likewise God’s 
creation and under his providence and power. And it is to God’s 
justice manifested in the natural order that the stanza quoted 
plainly refers, whereas mercy is just as plainly a hall-mark of 
Christianity, an effect of grace. That there is indeed an essential 


difference between justice and mercy, Mr. Gang is constrained to | 


admit, 


consonant with Professor C. §. Lewis’s, though turned to different ; 
account; and that he also in the main disagrees with my inter) 





“There is in fact little reference to the) 
supernatural in the third and fourth books.” Exactly: he has not? 
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Sith in th’Almighties everlasting seat 
She [Mercy] first was bred and borne of heavenly race, 
From thence pour’d down on men by influence of grace (5.10.1). 


lifferent 
y inter.§ 
else hel 
ever sf And we need not be surprised thai he should follow this (as he 
centrally did his acceptance of Maleger as representing original sin) by a 
e (withf paragraph designed to qualitfy (if not obscure) an admission so 
‘ance off) damaging to his thesis. 

ia, andj) One final word on the whole question of interpretation. Any 
; (quite) interpretation of a poem (whether it purports to be partial or 
ure Mr) complete, tentative or definitive) must be coherent and self-con- 
retation | sistent, and must take account of statement (direct or allegorical, 
ve little ‘ as the case may be) and of structure, pattern, and imagery; and 
- digres. the degree to which the interpretation is able to fulfil these 
ode, he requirements is part, and an important part, of its verification. 
to thel (If I were concerned to comment on Mr. Gang’s sporadic efforts 
has not}, al counter-interpreation, I might well ask whether they betray 
ok,” he—any coherent view of the poem as a whole; but I will waive that 
egarded |) question.) My own interpretation, which turns on the distinction 
egarded | of nature and grace, may be right or wrong, and may well require 


eI 


which, | correction in points of detail (it was advanced as hypothesis, not 
t in the ‘hesis); but at least it meets this test. It is coherent; it is self- 
y kings, consistent, and by taking statement, structure, pattern and im- 
‘om the) ®gery into account, it manages to throw some new light on the 
Spenser | Poem. This fact—indeed this whole range of consideration—Mr. 
: in he | Gang studiously ignores save for a dubious objection about the 
totelian ) magery of a single canto (2.7: above iv). Yet he has the 
nd him | !rdihood to claim at the end (p. 22) that he has demonstrated 
his | the distinction of nature and grace to be of no “ poetic im- 
hought, p Portance: the structure of the poem and the nature of the symbols 
; in his) “™ployed are not affected by the distinction.” 

nat to uN He has demonstrated nothing of the kind. 
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DONNE AND THE 1920's: 
A PROBLEM IN HISTORICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


BY ARNOLD STEIN 


“* What a company of poets hath this year brought out,’ as} 


Pliny complains to Sossius Sinesius; ‘this April every day some? 
© definite 1 
year, all this age, I say, have our Frankfort marts, our domestic) 
marts brought out? ... it will run on in infinitum . . . who can} 
read them!” That is Robert Burton, and in his library world? 
times shift and fuse. He knows that Pliny is not a contemporary 7 
of his, but the manner of his knowing does not provide him with? bs 
' lam my 
Srate Juli 
> confusing 
hand at t 
| past of h 
; experienc 
: . ; ' present. 

of historical stance would have been different; but as he well knew, | 
» This ma 
vit an ea 
The pre 
‘course ¢ 
many writings. For one thing, history has to serve more limited } 


and practical purposes for Bacon; it is no grand demonstration | 


or other have recited.’ What a catalogue of new books all this 


the kind of precious and painful sense of separation which we 
recognize as modern and call historical consciousness or self-con- 
sciousness. Nor does the more subtle and self-conscious mind 
of Sir Walter Raleigh possess the sense of separation. At least 
he successfully suppresses it for the purpose of writing his noble 
history. Had he written the story of his own times, the problem 


“ whosoever, in writing a modern history, shall follow truth too 
near the heels, it may happily strike out his teeth.” It is Bacon, 
in English, who effectively demonstrates the modern attitude— 
not only in his History of the Reign of Henry VII, but throughout 


of God’s Providence at work. For Bacon historical orientation is 
a means of understanding how things have come to be as they 
are. He shares the general passion of his age for tracing develop- 
ments back to their original foundation, but he turns a more 
skeptical eye than most both to the muddy stream of time and 
the purity of the source. Most important of all, he not only 
affirms his famous optimism and declares the advantages pos- 
sessed by the modern knowledge of past knowledge, but he 
demonstrates the constant intellectual power available to one 
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» who has located himself and his age in a conscious continuity of 

) change.” 

| The modern world has a fixed burden in the consciousness of 
© consciousness. It does not lighten the enormous accumulation of 
knowledge. How we know what we know of the past is a problem 
‘no serious historian can ignore, or settle once and for all by the 
‘summary adoption of a view. The process of historical under- 
| standing requires a view, but can grant that view no immunity 
\ from the effects of the process. Besides, it is the nature of 
i consciousness not to undo itself easily; whether arrived at by a 

out,’ as single simple step or by a long and tortuous effort, once there it 

lay some) is there, and must either be reckoned with or removed by certain 

3 all this E definite methods more relevant to religion or art than to history. 

domestic} To illustrate a modern view I can think of nothing better than 

who can) the admirable statement in which R. C. Collingwood expresses the 

ry world) heart of his theory of history: 

mporary © 

him with) When, as an historian, I relive in my own mind a certain experience 

‘ of Julius Caesar, I am not simply being Julius Caesar; on the contrary, 





vhich we} Iam myself, and know that I am myself; the way in which I incorpo- 
self-con- rate Julius Caesar’s experience in my own personality is not by 
us mind) confusing myself with him, but by distinguishing myself from him 
At least) and at the same time making his experience my own. The living 
his noble} Past of history lives in the present; but it lives not in the immediate 
problem experience of the present, but only in the self-knowledge of the 


' present. 
ell knew, | . 


ruth too} This may seem to be a summary resolution, but no one will think 
's Bacon,| it an easy formula which relieves the burden of consciousness. 
ttitude— |) The problems of maintenance, balance, and application are of 
roughout | course continuous, but a valuable clarification of the historian’s 
e limited | responsibility has been reached. 

nstration |, This modern example has been cited chiefly for its relevance to 
tation is} the history of modern criticism. Let us put beside it some 
as they | challenging pronouncements of T. S. Eliot’s most famous early 
develop- | essay: 


} & more | - . 
ee Tradition . . . cannot be inherited, and if you want it you must 
not eal obtain it by great labour. It involves, in the first place, the historical 





ges pos- *That the poets and dramatists contemporary with Bacon are the masters and 
but he | ‘ators of more consciousness than he, I should not for a moment deny; but the 
truths exhibited in fiction are not so convertible to the intellectual institutions of 


> to one mankind as the truths that prove their efficacy in prose discourse. 
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sense . . . and the historical sense involves a perception, not only of | 
the pastness of the past, but of its presence. . 


Some one has said: ‘The dead writers are remote from us because 


we know so much more than they did.’ Precisely, and they are that 
which we know. 


Eliot wrote this about twenty years before Collingwood began 
his work on the philosophy of history, but if we are to search for | 
influences we must turn to Bradley, Croce, and Bergson, to | 
mention only the leading immediate candidates. As a matter of 
fact, if we were to take the historical assignment of tracing the 
line of influence here, and take it with the kind of large scrupul- | 

ousness which Eliot recommends to the poet seeking to achieve | 
tradition, we should have to go back, if not to the Old Testament | 
itself, at least to the Renaissance and its revival, along with } 
certain new directions, of some Old Testament attitudes toward | 
man’s responsibility in the one present time which is granted him. | 
In Eliot’s vocabulary the Renaissance, and the consequent | 
symptoms of dissociated sensibility, may occasionally suggest | 
something like a regrettable error carelessly made by history. | 
But Eliot is not always the absolute master of self-knowledge that 
the ideal of the perfect historian or of the perfect wielder of | 
tradition would seem to require. It has often been noted, perhaps | 
most authoritatively by Paul Elmer More, that the commitments | 
of Eliot’s prose differ from those of his poetry. It is equally plain | 
that there are differences, even radical ones, in the prose too. | 
Still, if we do not charge him with the awful responsibility of | 
perfect historical, or even personal, self-knowledge, we may charge | 
these differences to the normal tensions of a man trying to find| 
out what he thinks. And we may remember, historically, that | 
his career extends across changing times, and that he has engaged 
different kinds of problems as an amateur human being (which | 
everyone must be) but as a professional poet. 

On the historical necessity of the poet to come to terms with | 
his times—however large and complicated the terms—Eliot does | 
not vacillate. This commanding insight he never fundamentally | 
questions, though in its extensions this acceptance may bring | ie 
him closer to the world of the Protestant Reformation than to the! 
world of Dante. When one contemplates the historical network) 
one cannot ignore the seventeenth century and its moral shifting | 
of the emphasis from unworldly to worldly asceticism. Or one) 
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may think specifically of Bacon again and of his full acceptance of 
the responsibility for human action in the world: “ For if a man 
can be partaker of God’s theatre, he shall likewise be partaker of 
God’s rest.” But perhaps it is enough to see the introduction of 
historical consciousness as the one climacteric which can be 
twisted or mangled but never quite reversed. 

Bradley, Croce, and Bergson appear to be in the direct line of 
immediate influence on Eliot. That history, though it exceeds the 
proper range of problems we can deal with here, has enough 
bearing on Eliot’s relations with Donne to justify some brief 
attention. Furthermore, any specific problem of influence may 
help us to understand the larger problem of influence, and that 
must concern us in our effort to understand the twentieth century 
career of Donne. 


If we think only of Bergson’s attitude toward time, we must 
recognize how closely Eliot parallels Bergson’s distinctive em- 
phasis on the interpenetration of past and present in the act of 
consciousness. Bergson is an unmistakably original mind, though 
of course both building on and working parallel to others. Still, 
we have only to think of St. Augustine on the mysterious powers 
of memory, and its peculiar status in the present, to be reminded 
how much in originality may depend on emphasis and on bringing 
old problems into a new and engaging focus. F. H. Bradley seems 
to have exerted a deeper and more intimate influence on Eliot 
than did Bergson. In The Presuppositions of Critical History, 
written in 1874, Bradley’s analysis led him to assert that historical 
knowledge implies the historian’s own active critical interpreta- 
tion. This of course requires the immediate historical presence 
of the past. For Bradley, however, the demonstration is a by-way 
toward his most important problem, the relationship of im- 
mediacy to reality. Here we have a more significant link with 
Eliot. If reality is the full immediacy of experience, then a fatal 
gap must exist between the immediacy and the thought which, 
by separation and analysis, unsuccessfully endeavors to under- 
stand the full immediacy. 


“Bones to philosophy but milk to faith.” At this point we 
must remember Matthew Arnold and the persistent inheritance 
he left. For though it has not yet been successfully shown how 
poetry is to take the place of religion, there has been an unremit- 
ting activity, direct and indirect, which engages the issue. Even 
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prominent theologians can take time from their more serious | 
problems to engage this one. (I think especially of Jacques | 
Maritain‘s Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry and Etienne | 
Gilson’s Painting and Reality.) The demands made on art have 
in some ways unmistakably increased in the modern world. E 
: 


Eliot’s contribution here concerns the “ dissociation of sensi- 
bility.” For if poets until the seventeenth century are able 
simultaneously to think-and-feel in verse, then we have found aj 
philosopher’s stone which is otherwise unavailable, except in) 
religion. Eliot’s phrase may have enjoyed a success in the world)” 
which “ astonished ” its author, but one cannot reread his early | 
statements on thinking-and-feeling, on thinking and feeling, inv 
verse without the convinced sense that the author believed him.) 
self to be making more than a local distinction between kinds of” 
poetry. That he does not follow it up, but rather backs away, is} 
another history. Still, we may reasonably guess that he, at least | 
at first, hoped he was able to solve in poetry a problem that | 
Bradley (and others) could not solve in philosophy. We may add 
here that in his “ Prufrock ” he had already experimented with) 
the modern consequences of the division between thought and | 
feeing. 


I apologize for the sketchiness of this little history. I do not} 

want it to get out of hand, or out of my depth, and it is produced | 
for two reasons. One is to illustrate how involved the revival of 
Donne is with other, non-literary, matters. The second reason is| 
to illustrate in a specific case the general truth we all recognize: 
that literature has its own habits, traditions, and laws, but when-/ 
ever we face up to the full question of influence we meet the 
complicated interaction between literature and the larger history} 
of past and present. 

We have heard a good deal of the physical immediacy of thought 
in Donne. For a couple of decades it enjoyed a status rather like | 
a dogma of poetic faith—celebrated and invoked, often illustrated | 
and extended by analogy, but seldom examined. It is a remark- | 
able tribute to the authority of the prophet who promulgated the 
doctrine that it lasted as well as it did. For the doctrine has never 
been more than loosely, and not fully, coordinated with other 
articles of faith. It is also but one of many examples of the 
remarkable accuracy with which that particular prophet has been | 
able to predict, or articulate, or focus a contemporary cultural 
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need. But culture is both an institution and an enterprise, and 
all disciples are likely to discover that their warrants bear the 
unmistakable style of their own handwriting: which discovery 
will remind them of the individual status, and bruises, of their 
own cultural souls. A dogma revealed as a mystery is a little 
embarrassing to those who embraced it as a demonstrable secular 
truth. 

We can easily predict, in retrospect, the efficient work of dis- 
engaged historical criticism. Rosemond Tuve will recreate a full 
pattern of Elizabethan critical commitments, and will make 
clearer for us the discriminating concept of decorum and the 
Renasissance ideal of wholeness in literary expression. Leonard 
Unger will turn a cool eye on the efforts of Eliot and others to 
understand, to rationalize, to retreat as gracefully as possible from 
the declared fact of the “ fusion of sensiblity.” René Wellek will 
demonstrate with full and exacting detail the history of Eliot’s 
parallel efforts in criticism and poetry. Joseph Duncan will 
produce the immediate background of previous critical efforts 
to relate thought and feeling. Frank Kermode will undertake a 
wholesale debunking of the “myth” of man’s fall from the 
undissociated state. 

But when all the facts are before us what we are left with, 
unless we are historical cynics or short-sighted partisans happy in 
a brief triumph, is the realization that this particular problem 
may have been explained away, but has not been explained. The 
answer Eliot produced was in response to a felt question of the 
times. Perhaps the question is no longer felt; more likely it is no 
longer felt in ways which can accept the adequacy of the previous 
official answer. Part of the changes revealed by the unfolding 
of historical time will always be involved in the discovery that 
previous answers are no longer adequate. But if we decide that 
an answer was a pseudo-answer, we must not therefore, in our 
natural enthusiasm to strike off old bonds, conclude that the 
question was a pseudo-question. The solution may have been 
peremptory, and Donne may not have been a mute inglorious 
Moses, of rediscovered eloquence and re-asserted fame, to lead 
us forth. But the question of human integration, of integrity, of 
human wholeness in art or life, remains. It is an old one, so old 
that we may confidently expect it to be ever new. 


Let us raise the direct question now. What in Donne attracted 
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the 1920’s? But let us try to avoid, as much as possible, both the 
detailed question of historical accuracy and the full question of 
the reasons which drew the 1920’s to Donne. These questions are 
important, and we canot neglect indicating, even in our present 
limited examination, some of the range of that importance. But 
an honest treatment requires another context, and something is 
to be gained from initial brevity and concentration which raise 
more questions than they promise to answer. One further pre- 
fatory remark. What follows must resort to a kind of short-hand, 


little better than a catalogue; but in dealing with recent history | 
even a bare naming can recover much that a full treatment of the 


remote past can with the greatest difficulty bring back to life. 


Let us begin by naming some peripheral matters and then | 


move to a central constellation of themes which will permit some 


expansion of interest and a token demonstration. Though it is | 
arbitrary to separate the important problems of poetry from the | 


problems of life, the following items are not presented from the 





perspective of artistic concern but from that of general human | 
concern. In Donne the 1920’s could have found a frank and direct | 
interest in human experience, in its newness and immediacy and 
range—experience apparently separated from methods and formu- | 
lations for controlling and understanding experience which are | 


part of the standard equipment of any age, whether the sixteenth 
or the twentieth century. To an age dissatisfied with its own 


inheritance, and expressing some of its rebellious freedom by | 


eel 


acne 


shocking comfortable citizens, he seemed a kindred spirit—not : 


only by the boldness with which he cut himself loose but by the 
tortured intensity, the very triumphs and defeats, of his imagina- 
tive struggle. His frank interest in the body, in sexual love, and 
his extraordinary reconciliations of the counter claims of body 


and spirit—these passionate experiments were not read by an | 


age confident it had solved or could postpone such problems. 
If the question of sex reminds us of Freud, so too ought Donne’s 
remarkable demonstrations of the irrationality as well as the 
rationality of the human mind. The very old problem of the 
relations between reason and faith—this could suddenly present 
a new fascination as the world began to discover that what had 
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the | from the modern infectious dilemma of trying to believe in one’s 





n of | own motives while cynically deriding the motives of others—this 
are would hardly have diminished interest in a poet who showed how 
sent | deep and far-reaching the old problem was. Furthermore, Donne 
But was a poet peculiarly able to satisfy the appetite for medieval 
ig is thought which has ben increasingly characteristic of modern 
‘aise | culture. And to those who felt, whether consciously or not, the 
pre- currents of neo-orthodoxy Donne had much to offer. Many no 
and, doubt first learned from him how relevant even to the modern 
tory mind were the old lessons of moral theology. 
the So much for the catalogue; now we may turn in the direction of 
e. a more central concern of the 1920’s. That the concern is relevant 
then to the revival of interest in Donne, we may take for granted; 
ome | but our attention now must concentrate mostly on the 1920's. 
it is | In 1915 some of the first readers of “ Prufrock” were still 
the | experiencing the first shock of recognition. It lasted rather a long 
the time and made history. The poem established a style and gave 
man | imaginative currency to a view of modern man from which we 
rect | have hardly recovered. ‘ Prufrock ” combined, as not previously 


and | combined in English, the themes of introspective analysis and loss 
mu- | o relation, loss of purpose—a feverish excess of consciousness 
are | mounting upon a deficiency of desire and will. Prufrock is the 
enth | fatally divided man with nothing to center himself on, isolated 


own | {rom others and a familiar stranger to himself: the alien who has 


by | lost some vital touch and become a subtle and fastidious register 
_not | of meaninglessness. 


+ the | If we think of self-division and alienation, and both include 
yina- | ¢forts to mend the damage and extend our time into the 1930's, 
and | there are not many names to hold back. These may be enough: 
yody | Huxley, Lawrence, Auden; Yeats, Joyce; Valéry, Proust, Gide; 
yan | Rilke, Kafka, Mann; Hemingway, Faulkner. We may add some 
ems. | related, symptomatic themes which have strongly interested the 
yne’s |, modern world and were, in varying degree, within the range of 
the | Donne’s powerful imaginative interest: time, death, sickness. 
the ) The theme of death is most obvious and useful to pause on. 
sent From our present perspective it seems doubtful that any earlier 
had §) society has concentrated so much of its productive wealth and 
tian 2 thought in opposition to death; everyone now has working for him 
gies, | 4n enterprise not even an Egyptian pharaoh or Roman emperor 
ered | could have afforded. Human beings might lose most of a tradi- 
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tional sense of balance if everyone were not equally aware of that 














These 
rival enterprise even more generously endowed with public wealth,) 4 real cc 
and granted the perpetual privilege of swift amortization, off accordin 
bargain sales or gifts to poorer friends in rich locations, of creating), the conc 
valuable new stock- or junk-piles, and granted the moral privilege)) we knov 
of throwing off positive by-products as benefits of the negative!” selves in 
pursuit. The logic of the times has made everyone a share- holder able to 
in these two enterprises for controlling death. Freud provided aj) significa 
new working vocabulary for what lies brooding below the official gent rea 
confidences of modern existence; and though the fashionable trend), And if t 
in psychology has been to down-grade thanatos and to up-grade) the grain 
eros, it seems clear that we have come into the full inheritance of for ove 
the old human predicament: that neither death nor love can bear i degener: 
its whole human meaning alone, but that each must define itsel{)) relevant 
in the other. | misrepre 

Thomas Mann, in The M agic Mountain first gave the world 7. These 
literary masterpiece, on an epic scale, which combined the theme? ments ¢ 
of self-division and alienation with the themes of time and death.) currency 
With his magisterial genius for revitalizing old forms he united | position 
the ancient versions of the dynamic psychomachia (the journey-| critics, 
ing adventure of the soul, etc.) with the sophisticated literary) clear. I 
tradition of the Bildungsroman. And he managed, with almost | > Donne : 
as great organic skill, to assimilate related themes of topical and | agreeme 
symbolic vitality: sickness, violence, fascination with the occult,) ing com 
the rival claims of “ reactionary ” collective authority and ‘ oll jections 
gressive ” individual freedom, the real presence of evil, the real) which i 
presence of irrationality in man and society. To make the list), 4s felt, 
exhaustive would be to touch on almost everything in the history) grant s 
of the times and in much of subsequent history. ) separat. 

If we think of an opposite extreme, we may find in Hemingway | not the 
at his best an extraordinarily pure and “lyrical ” expression of | partner 
the theme of self-division and alienation controlled in terms off ‘ow f 
sickness, violence, and death. Or we may find almost all of our! create ! 
emphasis compressed in one tremendous lyric sonnet, Yeats’) | to be ' 
“Leda and the Swan”: the self-division of Leda, a compelled, | : thin, 1 

“irrational ” alienation from self and fellow human being that | always, 
fulfills an impulsive will of history, the violence of the experience), “T° h 
caught up in permanent form by the creating act of violence | no arti: 
which is the poem and recreates the violence in the reader, the q a 


love-death. 
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These examples express and dignify a modern concern which is 
a real concern. We may want to deny or qualify that concern 
according to our understanding of life, but we cannot deny that 
the concern is “ true ” in the art. And this is no mere quibble, for 
we know how many superior truths have misrepresented them- 
_ selves in art. However reluctantly, we must admit that any view 
able to realize itself profoundly in art, and able to achieve 
significant resonance in the conscience and sensibility of intelli- 
gent readers, cannot be denied some historical status in reality. 
And if the view is a precarious, dangerous one that goes against 
the grain of popular hope, its truth in art may be more impressive 
for overcoming this natural difficulty. That unsuccessful or 
degenerate art may be obsessed by the same view is no more 


> relevant to our point than the fact that superior truths are also 
> misrepresented in unsuccessful art. 


These brief statements of course rely on assumptions and argu- 
ments concerning the “truth” of art which have had a wide 
currency in our time. To those readers who disagree with the 
position as it has been argued out by modern estheticians and 
critics, there is a minimal point which must at least be made 
clear. It is necessary for the argument, particularly as it concerns 


| Donne and the 1920’s. I think it is a true point and I hope for 


| agreement; so I shall put it as modestly as I can, minus its ramify- 
, ing complications, and with no effort to meet some of the ob- 
| jections which can be raised. When an artist creates a world 
which incorporates attitudes widely held, or felt, or recognizable 
as felt, if we think that world successful as art we are bound to 
grant some kind of reality to those attitudes. We do not relish 


' partner contributes toward making the other what it is. But we 


know from experience how difficult it is for the imagination to 


1 of our), create successfully in art, and how often it seems at least as easy 


to be tricked by the true as the false. Much that is true wears 
thin, much that is false comes to the surface with time. And 


» always, of course, there are human disagreements, and these are 
' more heated the more there is at stake. This is my minimal point: 
) no artist can convince us artistically unless he can make us willing 
, to accept the possible existence of the attitudes he presents. I 


mean more than that familiar preliminary granting of fictional, 
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imaginative possibility. That is an important range of art, and 


serious attention we give the serious masterpiece, when we recog- 
nize that the “ possible existence ” of the attitudes presented is 
not wholly fictional; it is not made up out of nothing but out of 


the artist contrived entirely out of his own personality or out of 
“ pure imagination.” 


If we have been moved, and our literary judgment approves, § 


and can discover no cheats, no false manipulating of artistic illu- 


sion, then we must fairly acknowledge that we have been moved 
by something real to human beings. As practised literary judges 7 
we know that we have not been moved by a style or technique 7 
alone, but by an imaginative grasp of experience able to build 


human attitudes into a style, into a moving form. Our own 
response may have disturbed us, and we may reject its implica- 
tions as applied to real life. Yet though we wrestle privately with 


our disturbance we must concede, as a reluctant minimum, that 7 
the experience may perhaps be more real to others than to us, 7 
We may even grant that profound disturbance is one of the major 7 
contributions of art to life. But in any case we cannot, if we have 7 
had some range of this experience, deny that a measure of realty 
was involved. This, at the very least, we must grant to The Magic © 


Mountain and “ Leda and the Swan.” It is not an excessively 


generous concession to such self-evident masterpieces. We need 7 
not argue out the fine problems of how art can be real and true. § 
All the present argument demands is the acknowledgement that 7 
Mann and Yeats have embodied in their masterpieces attitudes 


which were actually current in their age, and that these attitudes 


were taken seriously by the artists and must be taken seriously | 


by us if we respond to their art. 


It is now time to return to our main interest in having brought 
up this matter. The 1920’s eagerly read Donne and found in him 


a startlingly modern sensibility. The themes we have mentioned 
—especially self-division, love, death, sickness, time—were his | 
themes too, and treated with profound imaginative concentration. | 
Even without our taking a closer look at the actual relationship, 


it is necessary to take the initial historical step of recognizing 
that the concerns of the 1920’s, including their revival of Donne, 


should not be heaped indiscriminately together and patronized as | 
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rt, and © 4 kind of historical aberration. Those concerns have earned our 
is that © serious attention. Nor should we overlook for a moment the fact 
> recog: § that what was happening in English literature was happening else- 
nted is @ where. Mann, Proust, and Gide have their own backgrounds, 
: out of | but these do not include Donne. It is easy, too easy, to take un- 
ve that |) sympathetic advantage of a little time and distance, and to use 
r out of | this privilege of separation not to understand, or even to judge, 

© but to disparage with cool indifference the immediate urgency 
yproves, | which has racked others. It is always easy to compliment oneself 
tic illu. | on having graduated from the folly and waste, the short-sighted 
- moved questions and answers, the strenuous misdirections, the children’s 
r judges } diseases and sweeping epidemics of a previous age. It is chiefly 
chnique |) the art of that age which disturbs the success of our indifference 
-o build @ and human forgetfulness. If that age is also in retrospect a period 


ur own | of incredible nonsense and flowering fads, that may make our 


implica- | > unsympathetic effort seem not only easy but, what is easier, a 
ely with | } satisfying obligation. If our conscience were troubled by nothing 


m, that & else in the experience just described, the fact that it is common 
‘and inescapable should give us pause. Even worse, we cannot 


> mal avoid suspecting the very easiness with which we slip into such 
we have )) attitudes, and we cannot fail to recognize the flattering com- 
if realty § | Placency they foster. Worst of all, such attitudes are a sure means 
e Magic : of making almost any historical problem seem to disappear. And 
essively | this ought to worry us far more than any specific historical result 
Ve need i —like concluding that Donne and the 1920’s disgrace and deserve 


nd true. & each other. 


ent that) Very well, we have the major themes of self-division, death, 
ttitudes | love, sickness, time. The first three of these are no doubt the 
ttitudes |, Most important. As a matter of fact, the consciousness of self- 
seriously | » division may be seen as the center from which all the other themes 
radiate; if not in any absolute sense which declares that this is 
| what must always happen, at least from the historical perspective 


: a ' which describes the pattern of modern emphasis and notes the 
sntioned |) 'semblances of that emphasis to Donne’s characteristic pattern 
vere MAE of emphasis. I have argued against leveling out the problems by 
aration b use of that formidable bulldozer of historical judgment. A proper 
ionshigt ) treatment calls for careful hand-work and sympathetic discrimi- 
ognicing Hnation, but such a treatment requires—as it deserves—an am- 
Denn ‘ bitious book. This is beyond my present scope, and commitment; 
atend ate »so I must depend on, and confess to, another kind of historical 
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bulldozing, which heaps up the problems with only enough dis. 
crimination to make it plain that they are there. I must leave) 
as major example the one issue that has been engaged, and hope) 
that the brevity of the treatment will not have defeated it 
purpose. e 
The mood of the 1920’s—whatever its errors in understanding] E 
its own problems and what those problems meant—felt that it” 
saw in Donne a modern sensibility wrestling with similar human} 
and poetic problems. That some of these “ interpretations ” lt fi 
Donne are open to the charge of “ historical error,” we must ol) 
course acknowledge—even while we recognize that the charge is 
always a complicated one and can hardly be considered a final] 
judgment. For it is the charge of one imperfect age against its! 
predecessor, to which it is tied by intricate obligations, whether} 
accepted or rejected, whether conscious or unconscious—and all| 
the degrees i in between. Furthermore, all of the historical evidence| 
is never in. The charge is always imperfect, and the conscience 0!) 
the prosecution—unless hardened by an extreme sectarian faith 
in the scientific rightness of its own premises and methods—must | 
always give evidence against itself. And there is always another 
age getting ready for surprising disclosures and preparing its| 
own review. ; 
We cannot be indifferent or passive to the errors. They are) 
interesting and significant, too significant merely to be corrected 
out of existence. For some of them may be thought to persevere, 
whether in their old unregenerate shapes or in the more fashion- 
able guises befitting a more advanced age. We wonder how long} 
an error needs to presevere before we must call it by another 
perhaps more precise name—like challenging insight, or revolw 
tionary re-appraisal, or intellectual venture, which, like risk 
capital, may provide a great expansion of employment and un-| 
foreseen new enterprises. Is the error which cannot be ignored,| 
but provokes the rewriting and the counter-rewriting of history, 
not to be dignified by some term which will distinguish it from the 
timid ephemera annihilated by the first diffident look? We may} 
be too skeptical to believe in a world of spirits, but if our} 
skepticism is disciplined enough it will try to take full account of 
the old ghosts that haunt our minds—if for no other reason than 
to establish open relations with forces which may influence us. 
If the relations are open we have some chance of deciding for 
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ourselves how much we have been influenced, and how much, and 


> at what points, we may successfully resist. Many of our creative 
> efforts require the laying of old ghosts, or the exposing of reluctant 


its), partnerships, or the reorganization of new. And even when we 
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set off with fresh and luminous hope we may be carrying along 
' a crowd of silent company. So errors may need to be taken 
«| seriously, like the concerns of major artists. It is not always 
' enough to squash errors and march on, lest we find them marching 
_ with us, in their direction. 
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MARSTON, MONTAIGNE, AND MORALITY: 
THE DUTCH COURTEZAN RECONSIDERED 


BY GUSTAV CROSS 


tion of late. The provenance and subsequent fortunes of itt 
subplot have been well traced by Leo Hughes and A. H. Scouten; 
while the general dissatisfaction with Koeppel’s suggestion that 
the mainplot derives from the same Bandello novella as Marston’ 


The Dutch Courtezan has had a good deal of scholarly rif 


Insatiate Countess has been justified by John O’Connor’s recenf 
discovery of its real source in Nicholas de Montreus’s Le premiay 


livre des bergeries de Juliette.2 But so far no critic has attempielf 
a re-estimation of what has been called Marston’s best play: 


A more brilliant and amusing play than The Dutch Courteza, 
better composed, better constructed, and better written, it would k 
difficult to discover among the best comic and romantic works of it 
incomparable period.’ 


Swinburne was on occasion an extremely perceptive critic, and i 


today such effusions are suspect this is still more convincing thai} 
Eliot’s award of pride of place to Sophonisba as the ‘ most nearly} 
adequate expression of [Marston’s} distorted and obstructei). 
genius.’ * Eliot has one or two supporters, but most of those whip 
reject Swinburne’s estimate put The Malcontent first as the mor} 
typically Marstonian play. These discrepancies in current evalu) 


ations of Marston’s work are symptomatic of the serious miscon 


ceptions that exist as to the kind of work it is. The case of Th 


Dutch Courtezan is instructive here. 


Although in his Prologue Marston declared his intention ‘ not 


*“Some Theatrical Adaptations of a Picaresque Tale,” Studies in English (Austin, : 


Texas, 1945-46), pp. 98-114, and Ten English Farces (Austin, 1948), pp. 203-08. C! 





2 
a 


also James L. Jackson, “Sources of the Subplot of Marston’s ‘The Dutch Courtezan,") 


PQ, XXXI (1952), pp. 228-24. 


*“ The Chief Source of Marston’s Dutch Courtezan,” SP, LIV (1957), pp. 509-15 : 
*“ John Marston” (1888), in The Complete Works of Swinburne, ed. Edmuil) 


Gosse and T. J. Wise (London, 1926), Prose Works, Vol. I, p. 366. 
*“ John Marston” (1934), in Selected Essays (London, 8rd. edn., 1951), p. 280. 
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to instruct but to delight,’ the Fabulae Argumentum seems clearly 
to affirm some moral aim: 


The difference betwixt the love of a Curtezan, & a wife, is the full 
scope of the Play... .° 


It is not difficult, however, to detect an ambivalence in Marston’s 
attitude towards many of the vices he castigates, and his artistic 
integrity has often been called in question by critics who cannot 
reconcile his ‘ coarseness ’ with his professed concern with morality. 
Morse S. Allen, after praising the construction of The Dutch 
Courtezan, says, ‘ It is in details and diction that the play is bad. 
It has more than the coarseness of the age; it is lecherous and 
filthy.’* These sentiments, if not the actual words, have been 
echoed by many subsequent writers.’ For Prof. Schoenbaum, 
Marston is an artist divided against himself, one who, like the 
dramatists of the Restoration, ‘ stimulated the jaded tastes of his 
frivolous and sophisticated audience’ while affording ‘a gratui- 
tous display of his own morbid tendencies, * and other critics 
have confirmed the contradiction between Marston the moralist 
and Marston the purveyor of smut to which Allen’s strictures 
drew attention. 

It is possible, however, to detect signs of a change of attitude 
in more recent scholarship. O’Connor’s comparison between The 
Dutch Courtezan and its source in Nicholas de Montreus shows 
that Marston adapted this material freely in order to heighten 
the moral issues involved, although he concludes that the play is 
a failure ‘as moral propaganda.’® Acting on Madeleine Doran’s 
suggestion that The Dutch Courtezan ‘ may also reflect something 
of the old moral play tradition,’ *? Robert K. Presson endeavors 


°The Plays of John Marston, ed. H. Harvey Wood (London & Edinburgh, 3 vols., 
1934-39), II, p. 69. 

* The Satire of John Marston (Columbus, Ohio, 1920), p. 142. 

7As an amusing curiosity one might note J. A. Bastiaenen, The Moral Tone of 
Jacobean and Caroline Drama (Amsterdam, 1930), where Marston is trebly condemned 
as the worst of a bad lot. Allen, op. cit., p. 97, has a typical comment: ‘ When lust 
is so carefully and lingeringly dwelt upon, it is impossible to avoid the suspicion that 
its consideration was pleasing to the author.’ John Peter, writing of Marston in 
Scrutiny, XVII (1950), p. 152, claims that prurience ‘is indulged in for its own sake, 
with evident relish, and consequently seems quite out of place.’ 

°*“The Precarious Balance of John Marston,” PMLA, LXVII (1952), p. 1078. John 
Peter, op. cit., p. 151, says Marston is ‘simply angling for the titters of those like his 
quondam acquaintance, the Inns of Court Men.’ 

° Op. cit., p. 515. 

** Endeavors of Art: A study of form in Elizabethan drama (Madison, 1954), p. 2183. 
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to show that it is ‘in conception, if not in fable, a late but 
legitimate descendant of the Psychomachia literature,’ illustrating 
the familiar cycle of temptation, fall, and redemption.” Interest- 
ing as these suggestions are, they do not attempt to account for 
the presence in the play of so much that is ‘ lecherous and filthy, 
nor are they sufficient to counter the charge of prurience that has 
been levelled at the work as a whole. 


For a theory that does this we must turn to a short and some- 
what confused article, which nevertheless has the distinction of 
being in the nature of a pioneer study, in which Paul M. Zall 
argues that Marston’s preoccupation with lust, which has given 
his critics so much concern, is in fact ‘ the key to understanding 
his conscious purpose as a dramatist.’ ** It is not the result of a 
morbid fascination with sex, he claims, but of a concern which 
Marston shares with the moral philosophers of the time with 
‘the problem of the normality of concupiscence.’ Apart from 
relating the dramatist’s attitude to that of the anti-Stoics, and 
insisting that the plays were written with a consciously moral aim, 
Zall does little to develop this theory, yet his documentation is 
sufficient to convince one that here is a valuable starting point for 
further enquiry. Zall says nothing specifically of The Dutch 
Courtezan, and his account is inadequate as it stands, yet as I 
hope this paper will show he suggests a way of regarding 
Marston’s play that seems for the first time to make a just and 
valid assessment of its merits possible. 


Much has been written of Marston’s sources, yet if we consider 
The Dutch Courtezan in terms of morality it is at once apparent 
that a source of a rather different kind, always referred to, yet 
habitually taken for granted, is of far more relevance here, namely 
the Essaies of Montaigne."* The extent of Marston’s indebtedness 
has been fully noted, yet no-one has explained the significance of 
the many borrowings from the Essaies, apart from such random 
remarks as John Peter’s that ‘Marston seems to have taken 


*+“ Marston’s Dutch Courtezan: The Study of an Attitude in Adaptation,” JEGP, 
LV (1956), pp. 406-13. 

*2“ John Marston, Moralist,” ELH, XX (1953), pp. 186-93. 

*® Charles Crawford, Collectanea: Second Series (Stratford-on-Avon, 1907), pp. 1-63, 
lists most of Marston’s borowings from Montaigne. Some additional borrowings are 
noted in J. Sainmont, Influence de Montaigne sur Marston et Webster (Louvain, 1914), 
and A. José Axelraa, Un Malcontent Elizabethain: John Marston (1579-1634) (Paris, 
1955), pp. 98-111. 
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over some of Montaigne’s wit and common sense about such 
subjects [as brothels, bawds, and prostitutes]."* Marston copied 
Florio’s tricks of expression and turns of phrase in a number of 
the Essaies, but most of the borrowings in The Dutch Courtezan 
are take from two only, De l’Amitié (I, xxvii), and Sur des vers 
de Virgile (III,v). Clearly Marston was attracted by Mon- 
taigne’s thought no less than by Florio’s language, and this is no 
simple case of plagiarism, as in Webster’s use of the Essaies, but 
the genuine adaptation of source material to the requirements 
of dramatic form. Sur des vers de Virgile, the most licentious of 
the Essaies as The Dutch Courtezan is the most ‘ filthy’ of the 
plays, furnishes Marston with his major theme as well as most 
of his illustrative material. Montaigne’s consideration of Virgil’s 
description of Venus in Book VIII of the neid leads directly 
into a discussion of the nature of consupiscence, which as Zall 
suggests is Marston’s primary concern. Taking his cue from 
Montaigne, Marston gives us in The Dutch Courtezan the fullest 
and frankest, as well as the most subtle and perceptive study of 
sexual psychology to be found anywhere in the drama of his 
period. 

Elizabethan dramatists, according to Lawrance Babb, found no 
real physiological differences between ‘lust’ and ‘love,’ for to 
them as to the physicians and psychologists of the age love was 
‘a fervid and compulsive passion due to a specific physiological 
condition, a passion of such devastating effect that it may be 
considered a disease.’ ?° On this point, however, the moralist took 
the opposite view. Christian orthodoxy, compounded of such 
strains as the Stoic distrust of the passions and reliance on the 
Jus naturale, the medieval ascetic tradition, stretching back to 
the Manichean fear of the body and its functions, and the identifi- 
cation of the sexual impulse with uncleanliness and original sin, 
maintained that, whether physiologically akin or not, lust and 
love are morally distinct. This distinction is certainly found in 
the drama (it could be amply illustrated from the plays of 
Shakespeare alone) ,*° although as Professor Harbage has shown, 


“Complaint and Satire in Early English Literature (Oxford, 1956), p. 245. 

** The Elizabethan Malady: A Study of Melancholia in English Literature from 
1580-1642 (East Lansing, U. of Michigan Press, 1951), p. 145. 

** Two definitions of lust from two very different plays may serve as an indication 
of Shakespeare’s attitude: ‘Lust is but a bloody fire, Kindled with unchaste desire’ 
(Merry Wives, V. v. 99), and ‘ Concupiscible, intemperate lust’ (M for M, V. i. 98). 
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it is more common in plays written for the popular theatre than 
in those put on in the ‘private’ houses.’* Marston’s works 
contain much that supports Harbage’s contention that the 
repertoire of the private theatres consisted largely of plays that 
were licentious, subversive, or morally ambiguous, yet despite his 
cynicism and sceptical attitude towards conventional modes of 
behavior, he consistently affirms orthodox morality. The Mal: 
content concludes with the denial that there is any connection 
between lust and love, when the repentant Aurelia cries: 


Oh ravenous immodesty, 

Insatiate impudence of appetite: 

Looke, heere’s your end, for make what sap in dust, 

What sinne in good, even so much love in lust. 

(I, 195)" 
The main plot of The Dutch Courtezan develops this theme. 
Marston challenges the accepted view in the manner of Mon- 
taigne, yet demonstrates that while lust and love may be physio- 
logically the same (they are both ‘naturall sinnes’ of the 
‘ sanguine complection ’) ,’® they are morally poles apart. 
Following Montaigne in the Fifth Essay of Book III, Marston 

urges the ‘naturalness’ of concupiscence. To the traditional 
Jus naturale, the universal ‘ Law of Nature’ which the Stoics had 
established as the basis of morality, he opposes the anti-Stoical 
idea of Natural Law, compounded of Pyrrhonism, scepticism and 
naturalism.” For the Stoic Light of Reason the anti-Stoics would 
substitute ‘the Light of Nature, Sense,’ ** and Marston, like 


‘7 Shakespeare and the Rival Traditions (New York, 1952), especially Part Il 
Chapter III. All Marston’s plays were written for performance by the Children o! 
Paul’s or the Children of the Queen’s Revels at Blackfriars. The Malcontent was 
pirated and acted by the King’s Men. 

** This and subsequent quotations from Marston are from Wood’s edition, to which 
I refer by volume number and page, since the lines are not numbered. 

1° Marston, The Fawne (Wood, II, 176). 

2°For the background of early seventeenth-century naturalistic thought see Louis 
I. Bredvold, “ The Naturalism of Donne in Relation to Some Renaissance Traditions,’ 
JEGP, XXII (1923), pp. 471-502, and especially Hiram Haydn, The Counter-Renais- 
sance (New York, 1950). For the clash between Stoicism and Naturalism see Henry 
W. Sams, “ Anti-Stoicism in Seventeenth- and Early Eighteenth-Century England,’ 
SP, XLI (1944), pp. 65-78, Herschel Baker, The Dignity of Man. Studies in the 
Persistence of an Idea (Cambridge, Mass., 1947), and more particularly Baker’s later 
book, The Wars of Truth: Studies in the decay of Christian Humanism in the Earlier 
Seventeenth-Century (New York, 1952). 

si Reason, an Ignis fatuus of the Mind, 

Which leaves the light of Nature, Sense behind. 
Rochester’s “Satyre against Mankind,” The Collected Works of John Wilmot, Earl of 
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Montaigne, argues that passion is natural to man, being a 
function of his ‘ sensitive soul,’ and that those who, like the Stoics, 
would outlaw it, demand an impossible, because ‘ unnatural,’ per- 
fection. In The Dutch Courtezan, with its presentation of 
rampant sexuality, its world of bawds, brothels, and prostitutes, 
we have a dramatisation of Montaigne’s position in his final 
Epicurean period, a position strangely allied to Freud’s, in which 
the whole world revolves about that urge for copulation which we 
term lust or love: 


On the one side nature urgeth us unto it: having thereunto com- 
bined yea fastned, the most noble, the most profitable, and the most 
sensually pleasing, of all her functions: and on the other suffereth us 
to accuse, to condemne and to shunne it, as insolent, as dishonest, 
and as lewde, the blush at it, and allow, yea and to command 
abstinence. Are we not most brutish, to terme that worke beastly 
which begets, and which maketh us? 7” 


Yet there is something ridiculous, something essentially comic in 
the spectacle of man enslaved by sexual passion: 


. its imperious authority makes brutish and dulleth all Platoes 
philosophy and divinity: and yet he complaines not of it. In al other 
things you may observe and maintaine some decency: all other 
operations admit some rules of honesty: this cannot onely be im- 
agined, but vicious or ridiculous.?* 


As Cocledemoy puts it in The Dutch Courtezan, ‘ according to 
the old saying,’ 


A beggar when he is lowsing of himselfe lookes like a Philosopher, a 
hardbound Philosopher, when he is on the stoole, lookes like a tyrant, 
and a wise man, when hee is in his belly act, lookes like a foole. 

(II, 77) 


Marston did well to cast his study of human sexuality in the form 
of a tragicomedy. 


Freevill, the hero of The Dutch Courtezan, is Montaigne’s 


Rochester, ed. John Hayward (London, Nonesuch Press, 1926), p. 36 Seventeeth- 
century anti-Stoicism culminated in the libertinism of Rochester and other writers of 
the Restoration period, especially in the drama. See Thomas H. Fujimura, The 
Restoration Comedy of Wit (Princeton, 1952). 

" The Essays of Michael Lord of Montaigne, done into Engilsh by John Florio, ed. 
J. I. M. Stewart (London, Nonesuch Press, 3 vols., 1933), III, 276-77. I quote from 
Florio’s translation since the nature of Marston’s verbal indebtedness makes it clear 
that he used this rather than the original. 

* Ibid., p. 277. 
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‘natural man,’ forerunner of the libertine or honnéte homme who 
features so largely in later seventeenth-century literature.* His 
character is in complete contrast with that of his friend Mal- 
heureux, the professed Stoic. Freevill is about to visit a ‘ common 
house of lascivious entertainement’ (‘ most necessarie buildings, 
as he assures his friend) ,**> to take his leave of his mistress, 
Francischina the Dutch courtezan, on the eve of his bethrothal 
to the ‘ modest Breatice.’ In the manner of the anti-Stoic Freevill 
asserts that ‘Youth and Appetite are above the Clubbe of 
Hercules, and when Malheureux enlarges sententiously on the 
text, 


Know Sir, the strongest argument that speakes 
Against the soules eternitie is lust. (II, 73) 


Freevill replies with a witty mock encomium of prostitution and 
free love, ironically adducing arguments that run quite counter 
to his purpose: 

But employ your money upon women, and a thousand to nothing, 
some one of them will bestow that on you, which shall sticke by you 


as long as you live; . . . do you give them, the french Crowne, they’le 
give you the french— (II, 74) 


Malheureux, unable to dissuade his friend from ‘ going the way of 
all flesh,’ determines to accompany him, secure in his Stoic pride: 


Ile go to make her loath the shame shee’s in. 
The sight of vice augments the hate of sinne. 


Freevill, like his master Montaigne, is sceptical of such assertions, 
and chimes in with the sardonic echo, ‘ The sight of vice augments 
the hate of sinne, very fine perdy ’ (II, 75) . 

Far from augmenting the hate of sin, the sight of the ‘ faire 
Devil’ Francischina completely captivates Malheureux; to his 
friend’s amusement he abandons his stoicism in favour of the 
naturalist position: 


Are strumpets then such things, so delicate, 
Can custome spoile, what nature made so good? 


**See Fujimura, op. cit. According to Bonamy Dobrée, Restoration Comedy 1660- 
1720 (Oxford, 1924), p. 25, the honnéte homme is the hero of most Restoration 
comedy. 

** Wood, II, 72-8. A few pages on Cocledemoy calls Mary Faugh the bawd a 
“necessary damnation’ (76), while Crispinella, Beatrice’s sister and a devotee of 
Montaigne, follows the essayist in referring to the act of procreation as ‘naturall, 
just and necessary’ (99). 
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Or is their Custome bad? Beauti’s for use, 

I never saw a sweet face vitious, 

It might be proud, inconstant, wanton, nice, 

But never tainted with unnaturall vice. 

Their worst is, their best art is love to winne, 

“© that to love should be or shame, or sinne!” (II, 79) 


The anti-Stoical denial of any fixed order in nature, and therefore 
of any absolute natural law, enabled the libertine to dismiss 
orthodox morality as mere custom; Malheureux here opposes 
custom in this sense to natural goodness, much in the manner of 
Donne in Elegie XVII. 

Malheureux does not succumb without some soul-searching. He 
endeavors to justify himself in his own eyes with such sophistries 
as, ‘ That which is ever loved of most is best,’ consoling himself 
with the reflection that, as the physiologists maintained, ‘ No 
lov’s without some lust, no life without some love.’ With cynical 
delight Freevill exclaims: 


Go your wayes for an Apostata, I beleve my cast garment must be 
let out in the seames for you when all is done, 


“ Of all the fooles that would all man out-thrust, 
He that ‘ gainst Nature would seeme wise is worst.” 
(II, 80) 
So much for Stoicism! 

Marston here indicates that the attempt to regulate one’s life 
by the precepts of the Stoics is not only doomed to failure, but 
may be attended with disaster. Freevill, who accepts the 
‘naturalness’ of sexuality, regards Francischina simply as a 
‘saleable commodity,’ and can therefore permit himself physical 
indulgence without becoming a slave to passion. Malheureux, on 
the other hand, with his Stoical abhorrence of the passions, is 
unable to goven his sexuality once it is aroused. Like many other 
naturalists he envies the ‘ happy beastes.’ *” 


harke how the free-borne birdes 
Caroll their unaffected passions, 
Now sing they sonnets, thus they crye, we love. 
O breath of heaven! thus they harmles soules 
Give intertaine to mutuall affects. 


*°See Bredvold, op. cit., p. 475. 

7 The naturalist appeal to the animal world as the norm derives from the classical 
primitivists. See Arthur O. Lovejoy and George Boas, Primitivism and Related Ideas 
in Antiquity (Johns Hopkins Press, 1935), Chapter 13. 
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They have no Baudes: no mercenary bedds 

No politike restraints: no artificiall heats 

No shame afflicts theire name, O you happy beastes 

In whome an inborne heat is not held sinne, 

How far transcend you wretched, wretched man 

Whom nationall custome, Tyrannous respects 

Of slavish order, fetters, lames his power 

Calling that sinne in us, which in all things els — 

Is natures highest virtue. (II, 83) 


This appeal to the animal as a precedent in the tradition of 
classical primitivism closely paraphrases a passage in Ovid's 
Amores.*®= Yet Malheureux, like Montaigne and his disciple 
Charron,” realises that man is deterred from such ‘ naturalness’ 
by his sense of shame: 


That I should love a strumpet I a man of Snowe 
Now shame forsake me whether am I fallen! 

A creature of a publique use, my frendes love to 
To live to be a talke to men, a shame 

To my professed vertue. “O accursed reason, 
How many eyes hast thou to see thy shame 

And yet how blind once to prevent defame!” 


Passion has indeed done its worst when it can force from the 
Stoic the cry, ‘ O accursed reason.’ 

Freevill reminds his friend of Jerome’s Diaboli virtus in Lumbis 
est (Montaigne saved Marston the trouble of going to the original 
text) ,°° and offers such cynical consolation as, 


Pah, thou art in love with a Courtezan, why Sir, should we loath 
all strumpets some men should hate their owne mothers or sisters, a 
sinne against kinde I can tell you. 


When Malheureux asks, ‘ May it beseeme a wise man to be in 
love? ’, Montaigne’s anecdote of the philosopher Panaetius comes 
aptly in to strike another blow at Stoic pride, for Freevill replies, 
‘Let wise men alone, twill beseeme thee and me well enough.’ ™ 


*® Wood, II, 314, cites the Amores, I, x. ll. 25-86, as the source of this passage. 

°° For the fullest statement of the naturalist position see Pierre Charron, De l’amour 
Charnel (1601). 

*° Montaigne, op. cit., II, 257. 

* Ibid., II, 291. ‘A young man demanded of the Philosopher Panetius, whether it 
would beseeme a wise man to be in love; Let wisemen alone (quoth he) but for thee 
and me that are not so, it were best not to engage our selves into so stirring and 
violent a humour, which makes us slaves to others and contemptible unto our selves. 
Marston alters the sense slightly to give Freevill’s reply the right note of irony. 
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The rest of their discourse is made up of similar tags from Sur des 
vers de Virgile, which as these examples show lend themselves 
readily to dramatic adaptation, and impart to the play a witty, 
‘naturalistic’ flavor such as is found nowhere else in English 
comedy before Restoration times. Freevill, it is important to 
note, does not play the part of the tempter. He is rather the 
enlightened observer who sees things as they really are. His 
description of Francischina as ‘ an arrand strumpet: & a strumpet 
isa Sarpego: Venomde Gonory to man’ (II, 84), ought surely to 
influence Malheureux, were he not so blinded by the courtezan’s 
‘enforcive beauties.’ For such an assault of the passions Mal- 
heureux’s life of Stoical abstinence has felt him ill prepared. 

Freevill can afford an attitude of detached cynicism, since, like 
so many real life rakes and libertines of the Restoration period, he 
has already undergone a sort of * stoical’ conversion. This is less 
a tribute to the accuracy of Marston’s psychological observation 
than evidence of his knowledge of Montaigne. Freevill’s love for 
the courtezan was imperfect, being merely physical appetite 
aroused by the sensual perception of Francischina’s beauty. In 
forsaking her for Beatrice he discovers ‘true’ love which is 
something more: 


I loved her [Francischina] with my heart, untill my soule shewed 
me the imperfection of my body, and placed my affection on a lawful 
love, my modest Beatrice. (II, 78) 


As Montaigne put it, ‘ Belike we must be incontinent that we may 
be continent, burning is quenched by fire,’ ** a lesson which 
Freevill passes on to the uncomprehending Malheureux: 


take this as firmest sence, 
“Incontinence will force a Continence, 
Heate wasteth heate, light defaceth light, 
Nothing is spoyled but by his proper might,” 
This is something too waighty for thy floore. (II, 84) 


As a ‘money creature’ Francischina served Freevill’s turn well 
enough; he took her for what she is, ‘a body without a soule,’ 
a very different creature from the sentimentally portrayed re- 
formed prostitute in Dekker’s The Honest Whore, which may 
well have been intended as a counterblast to Marston’s play. 
Freevill’s desertion of her shows that he realises her true nature, 


* Ibid., II, 279. 
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and far from sympathising with her (as some critics tend to do), 
we feel only that justice has been done at the end of the play she 
is led off to ‘ the extreamest whip and jaile’ (II, 34). 

Freevill gone, Malheureux declares his love for Francischina: 


Passion I am thy slave, sweete, it shall be my grace, 
That I account thy love, my onely vertue. (II, 90) 


Francischina sets Freevill’s death as her price, and Malheureux 
is faced with the alternatives of foregoing his satisfaction or 
murdering his friend. Her wicked design fails, for Marston, 
following Montaigne in De l’Amitié, sets out so show that love 
for a woman cannot compare with love for a friend. Weighing the 
two, Malheureux finds that the possession of Francischina means 
little compared with Freevill’s life: 


To kill my friend! O tis to kill my selfe, 

thinke more to kill a friend 
To gaine a woman, to loose a vertuous selfe, 
For appetite and sensual end, whose very having 
Looseth all appetite, and gives satietie; 
That corporall end, remorse and inward blushinges, 
Forcing us loath the steame of our owne heates, 
Whilste friendship closde in vertue being spiritual, 
Tastes no such languishinges and moments pleasure. 


(II, 92-8) 


For Montaigne love between the sexes is ‘a rash and wavering 
fire’: ‘enjoying doth lose it, as having a corporall end, and 
subject to satietie,’ while true friendship is ‘a generall and uni- 
versall heat,’ subject to no such languishing, ‘ being spirituall.’* 
Malheureux sees that the Stoic ideal of man without passions is 
a misleading fiction; passions must be acknowledged and con- 
trolled by allowing them their natural outlet: “ Not he that’s 
passionles but he ‘ bove passion’s wise’ (II, 93) . 

Malheureux confides all to Freevill, and their conversation 
turns once more to the problem of man’s sexuality. Malheureux 
marvels that as ‘a man of sense’ he should love ‘a body whose 
soule I know to be so hideously blacke. . . . I doe malign my 
creation that I am subject to fits of passion’ (II, 104). Freevill’s 
reply is specially significant, since it contains Marston’s (and 
Montaigne’s) real criticism of the Stoic position: 


"8 Ibid., I, 175. 
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That a man at twentie three should cry, O sweet pleasure, and at 
fortie three should sigh, O sharpe Poxe: but consider man furnished 
with omnipotencie and you overthrow him, thou must coole thy 
impatient appetite. 


The text this time is from Montaigne’s consideration of temporal 
power in De l’Incommodite de la Grandeur (III, vii) : 


It is a pitty a man should be so powerful, that all things must yeeld 
and give place unto him. Such as are in so high eminency of great- 
nesse, their fortune rejects society and conversation too farre from 
them; she placeth them in over remote and uncouth places. This 
easeful life and plausible facility to bring all under, and subject mens 
minds, is an enemy to all manner of pleasure. . . . Conceive man 
accompanied with omnipotencie, you overwhelme him: he must in 
begging manner crave some empeachment and resistance of you. His 
being and his good, is in want and indigence.* 


Marston adapts the key sentence in this passage to apply to the 
Stoic who considers himself so ‘impregnably fortressed’ with 
Reason that Passion can gain no foothold. Such unwarranted 
confidence in his own omnipotence brought Malheureux to the 
verge of disaster. 

Malheureux does not fall. Freevill has a plan to outwit the 
courtezan; after a feigned quarrel Malheureux returns to Francis- 
china with the news that he has carried out the murder. The 
tables are turned once more when instead of honoring the bargain 
she has Malheureux arrested. Freevill stays hidden while his 
friend is tried, sentenced, and brought to the foot of the gallows, 
his object being to teach Malheureux a lesson: 


Ile force thee feele thy errors, to the worst 
The vildest of dangers thou shalt sinke into. (II, 115) 


The propriety of the libertine turned preceptor has been called 
in question by critics who mistake Marston’s intention. Freevill 
wants Malheureux to acknowledge his folly in supposing Reason 
to be proof against the power of the flesh. By converting him to 
the naturalistic position he will have put him on the road to moral 
salvation. Yet the play affirms more orthodox morality as well, 
for Malheureux admits his guilt with the words, ‘ He that lust 
rules cannot be vertuous’ (II, 134). 


** Ibid., II, 324-25. 
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Freevill’s own position undergoes modification. The spectacle 
of Francischina’s treachery opens Freevill’s eyes to her vicious- 
ness: 
O thou unrepriveable, beyond all 

Measure of Grace dambd immediatlie: 

That things of beautie created for sweet use: 

Soft comfort, and as the verie musicke of life, 

Custome should make so unutterablie hellish? (II, 127) 
Without abandoning his naturalism (beauty is still ‘for use’), 
Freevill’s love for Beatrice is strengthened by the revulsion he 
feels for Francischina: ‘ How vile to love a creature, made of 
bloud and hell.’ Freevill is not a convert to Stoicism as such; he 
comes to spiritual love after sensual love, finding in the words of 
Montaigne, continence after incontinence. Francischina might 
corrupt the Stoic Malheureux, but never the naturalist, who takes 
her for a whore although the full revelation of her iniquity may 
surprise him. Only the Stoic is wholly blind to the nature of 
reality. 

Such then are the issues raised in The Dutch Courtezan. The 
play is clearly a morality based on the conflict between lust and 
love, between love for a courtezan and love for a friend, in terms 
of the opposition of Stoic and anti-Stoic. Montaigne’s Essaies 
gave Marston his theme, and as Montaigne’s anti-Stoicism is 
based on a realistic view of experience, so Marston’s play is given 
a firm foundation in reality with its City setting (the horizon of 
the subplot is bounded by Eastcheap, Clerkenwell and Bride- 
well) ,** its gallery of prostitutes, bawds, and panders, and its 
frank discussion of sexuality. To call the play ‘lecherous and 
filthy ’ is to miss the point: lechery is its main topic. No more 
than Montaigne does Marston delight in prurience for its own 
sake. The high-minded Stoic is made to see for himself the real 
nature of the vices to which he thinks himself immune, and his 
vaunted immunity is shown to consist solely in his having never 
hitherto visited the brothel quarter or been confronted by ‘ the 
sight of vice.’ This is afforded not only by Francischina herself, 
but by Marston’s brilliant comic sub-plot (so often supposed to 


**In his mock encomium of bawds the rogue Cocledemoy asserts that ‘they must 
needes both live well and dye well, since most commonly they live in Clearken-well, 
and dye in Bridewell’ (Wood, II, 77). Bridewell was of course the place of the house 
of correction. 
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have little connection with the main action) ,** which is also 
concerned with the reformation of transgressors. 

Nothing as yet has been said of Marston’s avowed moral 
purpose, the exemplification of ‘ the difference betwixt the love of 
a Curtezan, & a wife.’ This might mean either Freevill’s love for 
Francischina and Beatrice, or the love of Francischina and 
Beatrice for Freevill. Although little is seen of Breatrice she is 
obviously utterly different from Francischina, and there is a deep 
moral gulf between the fierce animal passion of the courtezan and 
her less extreme, more durable ‘ true’ love. Either way the dis- 
tinction is that between lust and love, and the moral issue gains 
enormously in depth and seriousness when set in the context of 
Montaigne’s naturalism. The sexual innuendoes in The Dutch 
Courtezan have a moral as well as a dramatic function, and most 
of them may be traced to the Essaies of Montaigne. A considera- 
tion of this as a major source and a realisation of its implications 
for the play has been long overdue, and must profoundly affect 
our estimate of Marston’s dramatic achievement in The Dutch 
Courtezan. 


The University of Sydney 


** Allen, op. cit., p. 140, asserts that ‘the principal constructive fault of The Dutch 
Courtezan is the almost complete separation of the main and sub-plots.’ A. José 
Axelrad, author of the most recent full-length study of Marston, says of the subplot, 
‘Cette intrigue a peu de rapports avec le théme principal’ (Un Malcontent Elizabe- 
thain, p. 122). 
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BOSWELL AND THE ROMANTICS: 


A CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF 
BIOGRAPHICAL THEORY 


BY FRANCIS R. HART 


Literary history too often stops with a first edition. Were it 
to pursue the subsequent career of a book, it would sometimes 
find barriers between centuries dissolving and neat images of 
autonomous epochs shattered. It is satisfied, for example, to see 
the 1791 publication of Boswell’s monument to a past half- 
century merely as a terminus ad quem. Of course, historians of 
biography stress (and overstress) the novelty of the “ Boswell 
Formula.” But his immediate influence seems to have been at 
once more general and more complex than they imply. Indeed, to 
analyze the early popularity of the Life of Johnson is to inquire 
into significant features of historiographical theory and literary 
taste during the epoch called “ Romantic.” 

To realize the mere fact of popularity, one need only count 
editions—a new one approximately every four years for the first 
forty years. To define the period of our concern, we can cite the 
climactic edition which, Professor Pottle has said, opened “ an 
entirely new era in the history of Boswell’s book.” + Malone and 
and Chalmers, editing the Life between 1799 and 1822, had been 
Boswell’s friends and contemporaries. But after forty years, an 
historically-minded age had grown anxious over the fading monu- 
ments of its immediate past. Seeking to remedy Boswell’s lack of 
notes on “the manners of the time, the state of society, or the 
character of persons,” John Wilson Croker produced the “ remark- 
able edition ” of 1831, and in so doing, says one reviewer, arrested 
the progress of “one of the most entertaining memoirs in our 
language ” toward obscurity.? His successors in Boswelliana have 
willingly paid tribute to his contributions. Austin Dobson’s is a 
characteristic later assessment: 


* The Literary Career of James Boswell, Esq. (Oxford, 1929), p. 177. 
*M. F. Brightfield, John Wilson Croker (Berkeley, 1940), p. 296; Samuel Smiles, 
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Penned at a time when memories of Johnson and his contemporaries 
were still fresh in men’s minds, and collected by a writer whose 
industry and curiosity were as exceptional as his equipment and 
opportunities, they must always remain an inestimable magazine of 
Johnsoniana.® 


The clamor which followed their publication was tremendous. 
“What a dust thou dost raise!” apostrophized Carlyle. “ Bos- 
well’s Book had a noiseless birth, compared with this Edition of 
Boswell’s Book.” Reviewing tardily, he was able to look back 
over months of comment and hear “ criticisms, vituperative and 
laudatory, stream from their thousand throats of brass and of 
leather.” On the one hand, the Literary Gazette called Croker 
“one of the ablest and most delightful annotators of our time ”; 
the Westminster Review paid him ambiguous tribute as the 
“Editor of the best variorum edition . . . since the revival of 
letters”; and J. G. Lockhart spoke in lengthy defense in the 
Quarterly. On the other, the Edinburgh Literary Journal cited his 
habitual “ soured and petulant temper ”; Macaulay dusted “ that 
varlet’s jacket for him” in the Edinburgh Review; and finally, 
Carlyle asserted in Fraser’s that “there is simply no Edition of 
Boswell to which this last would seem preferable.” * 

The clamor is worth analysis. It climaxed forty years of con- 
siderable importance in the history of biographical theory, a 
period dominated by the example and the eternally problematical 
personality of Boswell. That dominance was well defined by 
Boswell’s fellow Southwest Scot and successor in the biographical 
“method of enormous and elaborate accretion,” * John Gibson 
Lockhart. As he looked back over forty years of “the best- 
natured, as well as the most amusing, of books,” Lockhart’s 
feelings were mixed: 


The example . . . once set, the curiosity of the public having been 


A Publisher and His Friends, 2 vol. (London, 1891), II, 287-90; Monthly Review, XV 
(1881), 458-4. 

* Eighteenth-Century Studies, Wayfarer’s Lib. (London, n.d.), p. 188. Cf. Pottle, 
p. 177; Percy H. Fitzgerald, Croker’s Boswell and Boswell (London, 1880), pp. 35-7; 
G. B. Hill, ed., Boswell’s Johnson, 6 vol. (New York, 1887), I, xxiii. 

“Carlyle, Crit. and Misc. Essays, 5 vol. (N. Y., 1900), III, 62-8, 68; Literary 
Gazette (1881), p. 408; Westminster Review, XV (1831), 392; Edinburgh Literary 
Journal, VI (1881), 32; Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay, 2 
vol. (London, 1876), I, 218. 

Pg phrase is Lytton Strachey’s: “John Aubrey,” Biographical Essays (N. Y., 

9), p. 16. 
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so gratified as to a single illustrious man, and their satisfaction made 
so apparent in the boundless popularity of the performance, the evil, 
if evil it were, was done, and could not be repaired. From that time 
a new spirit animated all this department of composition; and to the 
influence of Boswell we owe probably three-fourths of what is de facto 
most entertaining, as well as no inconsiderable portion of whatever js 
most instructive, in all the books of memoirs that have subsequently 
appeared.® 


The magnitude of this claim becomes apparent only when we have 
recalled the state of “ this department of composition.” The note 
of regret in Lockhart’s tribute becomes more clearly defined when 
we notice that even those most enthusiastic about biography were 
dismayed by the effects of Boswell’s influence. 

The age, Coleridge warned, was par excellence “the age of 
personality ”; its tastes and standards were inextricably bound 
up with the alluring complexities of “ character.” “ Lives,” wrote 
Tom Moore in derision, were “ the rage.” In 1809, the author of 
Marmion recorded his “ alarm.” A decade later, the biographical 
dictionarist John Watkins observed that Bacon’s lament at the 
infrequency of “ Lives ” was obsolete: memoirs had become “as 
multitudinous, prolix, and veracious as epitaphs in a country 
churchyard.” John Foster, one of the most thoughtful theorists 
of biography, cited the “ vicious state of an important literary 
province ”; while James Stanfield, the enthusiastic author of the 
only comprehensive treatise of biographical theory in English 
literature, warned that the “ rage for indiscriminate biographical 
reading ” manifested “the frivolous taste of the present times.” 
For all this, Boswell was held largely responsible. As Wordsworth 
observed in 1816, “ The life of Johnson by Boswell had broken 
through many pre-existing delicacies, and afforded the British 
public an opportunity of acquiring experience, which before it 
had happily wanted.”’ Hence, the ambivalence of Lockhart’s 
retrospect. 

The response to the literary personality of the man himself was 
equally paradoxical. For most of us, the response survives only 


° Quarterly Review, XLVI (1831), 18; LVII (1836), 274. 

* Coleridge, The Friend, 8 vol. (London, 1850), II, 227, 9-10; Waldo H. Dunn, 
English Biography (N. Y., 1916), p. 157; Foster, Crit. Essays, II, 193-4; I, 18; Stanfield, 
An Essay on the Study and Composition of Biography (Sunderland, 1813), p. 3% 
(misnumbered 835); Wordsworth, “A Letter to a Friend of Robert Burns,” Prose 
Works, ed. A. B. Grosart, 8 vol. (London, 1876), II, 9. In general, cf. Chaps. VII and 
IX in M. H. Abrams, The Mirror and the Lamp (N. Y., 1958). 
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in Macaulay’s notorious paradox: “Many persons . . . [who] 
have left us valuable works . . . [have] attained literary eminence 
in spite of their weaknesses. Boswell attained it by reason of his 
weaknesses. If he had not been a great fool, he would never have 
been a great writer.” * But only the rhetorical extravagance was 
original with Macaulay. The substance of his paradox had had 
an important history between 1791 and 1831, a history which 
included most of the controversial issues of contemporary bio- 
graphical theory. 

There was, to begin with, a persistent question as to the worth 
of recorded human particulars. The assumptions of inductive 
method, operative for over a century in the physical sciences, had 
received only slow and superficial acceptance into the emerging 
“new science of man,” Hume’s “ moral subjects.” ° 

One may discover signs of a systematic attempt to justify the 
copious record of individual life. Dr. Johnson might seem to have 
defined the emphasis of a new era when he urged Boswell to keep 
a “full and unreserved journal.” But in “ There is nothing, Sir, 
too little for so little a creature as man,” in “It is by studying 
little things that we attain the great art of having as little misery 
and as much happiness as possible,” *° there is a poignant echo of 
Swift’s desperate vive la bagatelle rather than an avowal of belief 
in a new experimental science of human nature. Better com- 
panions for Boswell at the outset of a neo-Baconian quest for 
human data are the antiquarians: his consultant Malone, Nichols, 
and, most significant, Isaac D’Israeli, who commenced publication 
of his literary anecdotes the year Boswell published the Life. 
It was D’Israeli who gave the scientific defense of “ little things ”: 
“Human nature, like a vast machine, is not to be understood by 
looking on its superficies but by dwelling on its minutest springs 
and wheels.” *? Appeals to the authority of the father of induction 
multiplied. Robert Bisset, introducing his Life of Burke (1798), 
is just one of the biographers at the turn of the century who could 


* Crit. and Hist. Essays, 3 vol. (Boston, 1900), I, 718. 

° J. H. Randall, Jr., The Making of the Modern Mind, rev. edn. (Boston, 1940), pp. 
308-11; Gladys Bryson, Man and Society: The Scottish Inquiry of the Eighteenth 
Century (Princeton, 1945), pp. 2-17; Wayne Shumaker, English Autobiography 
(Berkeley, 1954), p. 22. 

° Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill, rev. by L. F. Powell, 6 vol. (Oxford, 
1934-50), I, 433. 

™ Literary Miscellanies (London, 1801), pp. iii, 24, 120-1. 
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not commence without a ponderous Baconian prolegomena.” And 
such self-conscious prefaces culminated in Stanfield’s eclectic 
treatise, wherein the new faith in particularity is saluted as a 
belated Novum Organum: “ Bacon is the great master by whose 
institutes this treatise has attempted to apply the science of 
induction to moral and intellectual operations.” ** 


But the eighteenth-century mockers of antiquarianism as legiti- 
mate heir to “blind old Scholiasts” and mechanick Projectors 
persisted.* And even the defenders, however philosophically 
earnest, were squeamish and conceded that indiscriminate bio- 
graphical copiousness made form and significance equally unat- 
tainable. Lecturing on biography at Oxford in 1818, J. L. 
Adolphus favored particularity and repudiated the generalizing 
neoclassical biographer. Yet the same glance backward forced 
him to concede that the “ elegance, dignity, and uniformity of a 
work ” had been enhanced by the tendency to suppress minutiae. 
D’Israeli, too, warned against premature exclusion of detail, but 
insisted on a sharp distinction between the frivolous and the 
significant. Stanfield felt that an indiscriminate acceptance of 
particulars was a greater present danger to biography than the 
sceptical exclusiveness he condemned in the eighteenth-century 
biographer.*® 


This mixed, uncertain state of opinion produced or fostered the 
paradoxical view that the memoirist’s peculiar virtues were 


*22 vol. (London, 1800); see the opening pages of Vol. I. 

*® Stanfield, Essay, p. xv. 

“*T am grateful to Professor Benjamin Boyce for calling to my attention the 
discussion of the 18th Century “stigma of antiquarianism” in Keith Stewart, 
“Ancient Poetry as History in the 18th Century,” JHI, XIX (1958), 335-47. One 
sees in Stewart’s illustrations the continuity of satiric tradition from 17th Century 
comic “projector” to late 18th Century antiquarian, both guilty of the sin of 
mechanical indiscriminateness in the pursuit of knowledge. One should, however, 
discriminate between Walpole’s antiquary with his rust-covered relic and Scriblerus 
pater’s passion for rust: the orientation shifts from natural to historical. And as, in 
the later 18th Century, the enthusiasm for memoir increased, the satire turned on the 
antiquarian-as-biographer. For a full treatment, see the pamphlet attributed to George 
Hardinge, The Essence of Malone or the Beauties of that Fascinating Writer, etc., 
2nd enlarged edn. (London, 1800). The attack is dedicated to “ Coryat, Dutch critics, 
George Steevens, all other Editors of ‘Shakespere’ . . . the Society of Antiquaries— 
the late facetious, though light moralist, James Boswell, Esq., or those amiable 
gossips, Mr. Spence, Bishop Newton, Mrs. Piozzi, and other bluestocking writers of 
Memoirs.” Essence of Malone, p. 2. 


** Adolphus, Biography (Oxford, June 3, 1818), pp. 20-1; D’Israeli, Lit. Mise., p. 63; 
Stanfield, pp. 58-60. 
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negative. His lack of discrimination was valuable; his persevering 
and omnivorous triviality was a feliz culpa.’* Here, evidently, is 
the source of Macaulay’s paradox—here, in a preconception of the 
genus memoirist, rather than in an undervaluation of Boswell 
himself. For Boswell seemed supremely representative of the 
genus—in his devotion to the verified particular, in his apparent 
naiveté as to the larger implications of his evidence, and (a result 
of both) in the disproportion and formlessness of his work. On 
the apparent naiveté, Lockhart evolved his own paradox: “ Never 
did any man tell a story with such liveliness and fidelity, and yet 
contrive to leave so strong an impression that he did not himself 
understand it ”’—like a good witness “ unconscious, all the while, 
of the real gist and bearing of the facts he is narrating.” “ This 
is,” he adds, “in one view, the main charm of his book.” *” As 
for disproportion and formlessness, it is a climactic paradox that 
the Boswellian “ artlessness” forced the rediscovery that bio- 
praphy was an art. Wordsworth was attacking what he took to 
be Boswell’s influence when he insisted that “ biography, though 
differing in some essentials from works of fiction, is nevertheless, 
like them, an art—an art, the laws of which are determined by 
the imperfections of our nature, and the constitution of society.” 
Sir James Stephen’s later version is better known: “ Boswell, the 
prince of biographers, has well nigh ruined the art of biography. 
For like every other art, it has its laws. . . . the artist must aim 
at unity of effect, and must therefore bring all the subordinate 
parts of his design into a tributary dependence on his principal 
subject.” *® 

But Boswell was not alone. In such paradoxical responses, his 
image and model were associated with those of other ostensibly 
naive observers, cursed/blessed with the same vain, frivolous 
personality which (it was felt) had made Boswell a superlative 
compiler. The Romantic distrust of the “ meddling intellect ” 
is manifest in the glorification of the historical witness whose 
“authenticity ” is guaranteed by his incapacity for generalization 
and discrimination. “ Authenticity ” was equated, not with ob- 


*°Cf. D’Israeli, p. 63: “It is certainly safer for some writers, to give us all they 
know, than to permit themselves the power of rejection.” 

7 QR, XLVI (1831), 8. 

*® Wordsworth, op. cit. (note 7), II, 10; Stephen, quoted by Dunn, English Bio- 
graphy, pp. 159-60. 
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jectivity and breadth, but with an awareness free of sophistica. 
tion, with an inability to corrupt immediacy and particularity by 
attempts at form. Such, for example, was the standard by which 
reviewers judged memoirs from post-Revolutionary France. For 
Croker, the naiveté of form and logic in the Duchesse d’An. 
gouléme’s account of the flight to Varennes attested its authentic. 
ty, impressed on the reader’s mind “ the cruel circumstances of 
perplexity and anxiety under which it was written.” For Lock- 
hart, the “ prying, tattling, and indelicate” Madame Junot 
excelled over “ maturer observes” because “they give broad 
sketches of horror—she deals in foregrounds, where every touch 
is sharp, every rueful detail in relief.” *° 


These are minor examples. The first publication of another 
memoir, one of several from the period of Commonwealth and 
Restoration first published during this “age of personality,’ 
occasioned a full discussion of the paradoxical requirements for 
the effective memoirist just six years before Croker’s Boswell. It 
jolts one’s customary sense of the Romantic Period to realize that 
one of its most important publications was the diary of Samued 
Pepys. 

The abundant and revealing materials of Pepys’s critical 
reception consistently imply that memoirs are valuable because 
they lack dignity, proportion, and form. “ A disposition to idle 
gossip,” said the New Monthly, “is an essential ingredient in 4 
memoir-writer ”; Pepys is trustworthy precisely because his mind 
“was not formed for the entertainment of expansive generalities.” 
Had Pepys possessed the mature virtues of the detached and 
decorous editor, observed the Westminster, the value would have 
fled, driven off by official gravity. Jeffrey, too, though his con- 
descension anticipated Macaulay’s contempt for Boswell’s toady- 
ism in the same journal, emphasized the providential fusion 0 
personality and vantage point which insured the copious inclu- 
siveness of Pepys’s record. “ The most extraordinary activity, and 
the most indiscriminating, insatiable, and miscellaneous curiosity, 
that ever prompted the researches, or supplied the pen ” were the 
qualities for which Jeffrey could scarcely wish the work “ a page 
shorter.” Scott spoke of the unwearied, universal chronicler whos 
diary “ absolutely resembles the genial cauldrons at the wedding 


*° QR, XXVIII (1822-8), 470; XLVI (1831), 315-16. 
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of Comacho.” And where Jeffrey did so only by implication, 
Scott explicitly anticipated the Macaulayan paradox: “ Pepys’s 
very foibles have been infinitely in favour of his making an 
amusing collection of events; as James Boswell, without many 
personal peculiarities, could not have written his inimitable life of 
Johnson.” ”° 

The paradox obviously had a significant background. But the 
sketch we have drawn does not mean that the Romantics found 
Boswell simply the product of personal oddities and happy 
accident. The reception of Pepys reminds us that Boswell’s popu- 
larity was part of the same general enthusiasm for the qualities 
of memoir—dramatic immediacy, graphic picturesqueness—in 
narratives of every kind: factual, fictitious, and those “ strange 
hybrids ” which threatened to destroy the generic autonomy of 
both history and fiction.** Hence, tribute was continually paid to 
Boswell’s artistry as an anecdotalist. Moreover, the tribute repre- 
sented more than simply the age’s taste for conversation, though 
mere reference to the simultaneous efforts of Landor, Southey, 
Peacock, and the creator of the Noctes Ambrosianae * is sufficient 
to suggest that the taste was strong. Boswell had made the classic 
decision that personality could not be conveyed without con- 
versational anecdote, and his decision set a precedent. Neverthe- 
less, it was his style, rather than his decision, that was stressed.” 

Invoking the Boswellian model to the disparagement of other 
anecdotalists, critics returned again and again to the same 
epithets. Here, in a review of Fanny Burney, is Croker’s view of 
that style: “her description of Mr. Boswell is one of the best in 
her book. We heartily wish that she had caught more of his 
biographical style and spirit—at once so accurate and so com- 
pressed, so simple yet so picturesque, so dramatic and still so real.” 
“Dramatic” and “ picturesque” anticipate Carlyle’s insistence 
on the “real” and on the “ intense pictorial power” by which 
Boswell made little “ Realities” memorable. They reappear in 


*° New Monthly Mag., XIV (1825), 98, 100; Westminster Rev., IV (1825), 409-11; 
Edinburgh Rev., XLIIL (1825), 27, 54; Quart. Rev., XX XIII (1825-6), 309, 314. 

*Cf. Donald Stauffer, The Art of Biography in Eighteenth Century England 
(Princeton, 1941), pp. 66-7. 

*?i.e., Lockhart. Cf. R. M. Wardle, LE. in TLS, Oct. 9, 1987, p. 735; “ The Author- 
ship of the Noct. Amb.” MP, XLII (1944-5), 11. 

** His art in anecdote has recently been placed in proper perspective by Kurt Wittig: 
see The Scottish Tradition in Literature (Edinburgh, 1958), pp. 104, 155. 
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Croker’s own preface to the Life. They are central in Hazlitt’s 
contrast of Boswell and Spence. Spence’s “ curious particulars” 
lack “ picturesque grouping and dramatic effect ”: “ We have the 
opinions and sayings of eminent men: but they do not grow out 
of the occasion. ... In a word, the living scene does not pass 
before us; . . . we are not ourselves . . . made witnesses of the 
fray.” Lockhart judged the record of Coleridge’s table-talk by 
the same standard: ‘ Of Boswell we need say nothing, except that 
his book, in many other respects unrivalled, has this great and 
almost entirely peculiar advantage, that it presents its talkers, in 
the strict sense of the word, dramatically. Every saying is 
rendered doubly interesting by our knowledge of the time, the 
place, the occasion, and of the person or persons addressed.” * 
And he wrote these words while at work on the Life of Scott. 


Yet, in an oft-quoted passage of that work, Lockhart protested 
against efforts to “ Boswellize Scott.” Why so, if Boswell’s book 
was “unrivalled ”? Why, indeed, had that encyclopedist of bio- 
graphical theory Stanfield reported that “ the scrupulous delicacy 
of modern criticism does not admit the introduction of Dialogue 
into regular biography ”’? ** To those still encumbered with anti- 
Victorian blinders, such words must seem merely dark harbingers 
of the reticence to come. Sir Harold Nicolson saw Lockhart, 
Moore, and Southey as last gleams before universal darkness 
covered all in philistine hagiography. Recently, Professor Garraty 
diagnosed Lockhart’s as an incipient case of Victorian reserve.” 
But surely not every writer inclined to reticence or moral delicacy 
before 1837 can be meaningfully classified as a proto-Victorian. 
It should be remembered that Coleridge, for one, considered this 
post-Boswell age of personality an extreme aberration from what 
The Friend approvingly called “the characteristic reserve of 
Britons.” ** At any rate, “reserve” is an incomplete answer to 
our question. On the contrary, the rejection of “ Boswellizing” 
by first or second generation Boswellians was solidly based on an 


** Croker, QR, XLIX (1883), 112; Carlyle, Essays, III, 57, 78-9; Croker, ed, 
Boswell’s Johnson, 5 vol. (London, 1831), I, xxix; Hazlitt, Collected Works, ed. P. P. 
Howe, 21 vol. (London, 1933), XVI, 155-6; Lockhart, QR, LIII (1835), 79. 

*5 Stanfield, p. 184. 

°° Nicolson, The Development of English Biography (London, 1947), pp. 109-1: 
Garraty, The Nature of Biography (N. Y., 1957), pp. 98-9. 

°7 The Friend, II, 9. Cf. E. Johnson, One Mighty Torrent, new edn. (N. Y., 1955), 
pp. 305-7. 
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epistemological reservation. Ironically, Boswell himself, in making 
vividly apparent the dramatic nature of talk, had drawn attention 
to the basis for that reservation. 

The reservation had been felt, of course, in the eighteenth 
century. James Beattie offered his warning following the publi- 
cation of Boswell’s Tour in 1785, and the earliest reviewers of the 
Life followed him in stressing the dangers of misunderstanding 
which the most painstaking accuracy cannot reduce. One re- 
viewer asked, “ when every gleaning is collected by one who hung 
constantly on his lips, and recorded everything which could add 
to the bulk, where is the clue that could give consistency to the 
opinions, or guide the most inexperienced enquirer?” The Ana- 
lytical Reviewer warned simply, “ What in Dr. Johnson was the 
light and playful sally of the moment, is by his biographer 
transmitted to posterity.” The Critical Reviewer elaborated: 
“ Authors are exalted or depreciated as the moment of hilarity or 
gloom was connected with the subject, or as the opinion of the 
speaker was adverse; and the whole is given as the sentiment of 
Johnson.” ** Talk, they warned, is the creature of mood and 
occasion. 

Such eighteenth-century warnings are the background of Lock- 
hart’s rejection of “ Boswellizing.” His decision, however, seems 
to derive from a fuller awareness of the extent to which talk is 
a social and dramatic phenomenon, conditioned by the language 
of a milieu and a specific relationship. He speaks of linguistic 
problems: 

To report conversations fairly, it is a necessary prerequisite that we 
should be completely familiar with all the interlocutors, and under- 
stand thoroughly all their minutest relations, and points of common 
knowledge and common feeling with each other. He who does not, 
must be perpetually in danger of misinterpreting sportive allusion into 
serious statement; .. . In proportion as a man is witty and humourous, 
there will always be about him and his a widening maze and wilder- 


ness of cues and catchwords, which the uninitiated will . . . construe, 
ever and anon, egregiously amiss—not seldom into arrant falsity.?® 


This was the scepticism learned from Boswell’s brilliance. 
The scepticism extended to include the tradition of naive re- 
liance on letters as authentic self-exposure. Within a decade after 


**Sir W. Forbes, Life and Writings of James Beattie, LL. D., 2 vol. (Edinburgh, 


1806), II, 176; Crit. Rev., n.s. IL (1791), 387-8; Analytical Rev., XI (1791), 376. 
*° Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, 5 vol. (Boston, 1910), III, 243. 
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Boswell chose the “ Mason method” as pattern for a master- 


“ 


piece, several critics were arguing that a “copious insertion of 
letters, to the exclusion of narrative and reflection,” was not, 
after all, “the best mode of furnishing an exact portrait of 
human life.” *° Earlier critics had had their doubts, of course. 
Johnson’s reflections on the artificiality of epistolary sentiment 
are well known.*'! We cannot inquire here as to the abundance 
of such animadversions during the great century of English episto- 
lary art, but it is safe to suggest that the tremendous popularity 
of the ‘“ Mason method ’—resulting in such major turn-of-the- 
century memoirs as Hayley’s Cowper (1803) and Currie’s Burns 
(1800) —forced the increase and definition of doubts. The “ in- 
teresting caveat ” attributed by Professor Garraty to Sir Robert 
Rait—“ A man, writing to an intimate friend, says things that 
he would not say in print, and these are not necessarily his real 
or secret thoughts; they are more often the whimsies of the 
moment ” **—was frequently anticipated at this time. The publi- 
cation, in 1814, of Nelson’s letters occasioned Croker’s warning 
that letters may have no essential validity, that Nelson’s are 
“the mere records of the transient clouds of his temper, of the 
passing feelings of his heart.” The appearance of Burns’s corre- 
spondence evoked the opinion that the artificiality of epistolary 
personality, like that of homo loquaz, was due to correspondence’s 
social character. Reviewing Cromek’s Reliques of Burns in 1809, 
Scott averred that letters “ very rarely contain the real opinions 
of the writer.” A man usually writes a letter only because he 
must, “is probably never more at a loss than when looking for a 
subject and treats it when found, rather so as to gratify his corre- 
spondent, than communicate his own feelings.” Seven years later 
Wordsworth combined the reservations expressed by Croker and 
Scott into this comprehensive objection: 


at the time when the ill-selected medley of Burns’s correspondence 
first appeared, little progress had been made (nor is it likely that, by 
the mass of mankind, much ever will be made) in determining what 
portion of these confidential communications escapes the pen in 
courteous, yet often innocent, compliance—to gratify the several 





*° Stanfield, pp. 76-8; cf. Annual Rev. II, (1808), 457; Scott in Edin. Rev., VI 
(1805), 204. 


** Johnson, Lives of the English Poets, ed. G. B. Hill, 3 vol. (Oxford, 1905), III, 
206-8. 


"? Nature of Biography, p. 196. 
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tastes of correspondents; and as little towards distinguishing opinions 
and sentiments uttered for the momentary amusement merely of the 
writer's own fancy, from those which his judgment deliberately ap- 
proves, and his heart faithfully cherishes.** 


Moreover, those sceptical of the literal dependability of letters 
and conversations saw, in their increasing use, the reasons for 
their scepticism increase. If their indiscriminate use preserved as 
essential the artificial rather than the real, they warned, it also 
inreased the tendency to artifice in human relations. The public 
or social self, aware that it was being scrutinized and recorded, 
would become more artificial in self-defense. All communications 
would suffer. James Beattie had prophesied “what a restraint 
would it be on all social intercourse, if one were to suppose that 
every word one utters would be entered in a register.” Words- 
worth warned that the threat of publication which hung over all 
private correspondence would “ check the free communication of 
thought between Man and Man.” The inevitably self-defeating 
nature of the trend was best characterized by Maria Edgeworth 
in a letter to Lockhart: “ though I am aware of all the use and 
advantage to biography and all the pleasure in getting thus at the 
private soul having the picture of the good and great drawn by 
themselves—and all that has been well said about seeing great 
minds in undress, yet the modern abuse of the advantage has over- 
balanced all this and will ultimately I fear absolutely destroy the 
use.” She points to a supreme example of what the critics had 
warned would happen: “ we shall only see minds like Byrons in 
prepared undress—and shall never get at the real likeness.” * 

In the creation of Byron, an age of personality overreached 
itself. The dangers inherent in an obsessive Boswell-consciousness 
had little effect on Johnson’s successor in literary talk, S. T. 
Coleridge. His art, as Madame de Staél observed, was not truly 
conversation at all; and the absence of a dramatic dimension made 
misrepresentation less likely. But for Byron, the post-Boswell 
awareness that every visitor had his notebook, every talkative 
table its Medwin or its Lady Blessington, made sincerity incon- 
ceivable. Reviewing Moore’s memoir, Peacock generalized that 





tx. QR, XI (1814), 73; Scott, QR, I (1809), 28; Wordsworth, op. cit. (note 
7), II, 9. 

Be, Forbes, Beattie, II, 176; Letters of William and Dorothy Wordsworth: The Later 
Years, ed. E. de Selincourt, 3 vol. (Oxford, 1989), II, 957. Cf. II, 760-1. Edgeworth, 
Nat. Lib. Scot. MS. 923, Nov. 17, 1882 (quoted by permission) . 
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“Few men are so ingenuous as to enable their most intimate 
friends to discriminate very accurately the artificial from the real 
in their characters.” He conceded that “this assumption of an 
unreal exterior exists more or less in all men.” But Byron had 
been besieged by eavesdroppers, “ haunted in his retirement by 
varieties of the small Boswell or eavesdropping genus, who, as a 
very little penetration must shew him, would take the first 
opportunity of selling his confidences to the public.” ** Hence, 
Byron cultivated techniques for defense. The modern editor of 
his talk has described his turning different facets of his character 
toward different listeners, and has characterized such conversation 

s “a form of self-protection, . . . a deliberate projection, even 
creation, of a selected personality.” ** Thus, the exploitation 
destroyed the evidence; the attempt to unearth personality forced 
the defensive creation of personae. And at almost precisely the 
same time, on an island in the South Atlantic, the supreme self- 
creator of the age was busy exploiting his Boswells in the creation 
of the Napoleonic myth. 

In the presence of such heritors of the Boswell influence, it is 
little wonder that biography became more critically self-aware. 
Doomed to depend on such untrustworthy evidence, it was 
discovering its own phenomenological character, discovering that 
it could never fully escape the artifices of the public self or convey 
the personality “ formed in the atmosphere which he had himself 
created ” through the “ outward image of a written biography ”: 


ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno. 


Yeats voiced a scepticism which Romantic theorists of biography 
were discovering: “A man walked, as it were, casting a shadow, 
and yet one could never say which was man, and which was 
shadow, or how many the shadows that he cast.” *” 

This scepticism doubtless was responsible for what the modern 
textual scholar considers the Romantic biographer’s licentious 
handling of documents. For, if document and record, however 


°° Works of Thomas Love Peacock, ed. H. F. B. Brett-Smith & C. E. Jones, 10 vol. 
(London, 1926), IX, 71-6. 

*° E. J. Lovell, Jr. His Very Self and Voice (N. Y., 1954), p. xi. 

** Yeats, Autobiographies (London, 1926), p. $26; the earlier quotes are from Dean 
Stanley’s interesting pref. to his Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, 2 vol. 
(London, 1898), I, vii. 
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literally exact, had no intrinsic reliability, the biographer-historian 
was free to use and adapt them as raw materials, subject to his 
conceptions and purposes. For example, the later charge made 
against Carlyle was precisely that he took this “ unscientific ” 
view of his materials. The elder Henry James complained that 
Carlyle “ valued truth and good as a painter does his pigments, 
—not for what they are in themselves, but for the effects they 
lend themselves to in the sphere of production.” And Words- 
worth seems to have been issuing a prophetic rejoinder in Carlyle’s 
behalf when he attacked the view that biographical truth is or 
can be anything in itself: “‘ Truth is not here, as in the sciences, 
and in natural philosophy, to be sought without scruple, and 
promulgated for its own sake, upon the mere chance of its being 
serviceable; but only for obviously justifying purposes, moral or 
intellectual.” ** 

In effect, then, the scepticism which undermined the bio- 
grapher’s pretensions to science or natural philosophy strength- 
ened his claims to the imaginative freedom of the artist. Words- 
worth expressed contempt for “ your remorseless hunters after 
matter of fact” as “ among the blindest of human beings,” and 
insisted that biography, however different from works of fiction, 
“is nevertheless, like them, an art.”” Godwin pushed the analogy 
further, arguing that “individual history and biography are 
merely guesses in the dark,” and that historic personality is more 
accessible to the intuition of the fictitious historian.*® Landor 
assumed the rights of the artist in Boswell’s own genre, and his 
work was conceived at the end of a decade rich in the depiction 
of historical personages in imaginary conversations: Peacock’s 
major novels between 1816 and 1818; Lockhart’s notorious and 
brilliant Peter’s Letters in 1819; the greatest of the Waverley 
Novels during the same four-year period. 

These effects of scepticism would seem in direct repudiation of 
Boswell, were it clear what Romantic writers meant when they 
alluded to Boswell’s veracity. William Hazlitt is aware of a com- 
plete departure when he assumes the character of “ Boswell 
Redivivus ” to introduce the Conversations of James Northcote. 
“Boswell Redivivus ” flaunts his literal unreliability: “I have 


** The Literary Remains of the Late Henry James (Sr.), ed. W. James (Boston. 
1885), pp. 429, 451; Wordsworth, op. cit., IJ, 10. 
*° Wordsworth, II, 18; Godwin, Cloudesley (London, 1830), I, ix-x. 
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feigned whatever I pleased. I have forgotten, mistaken, mis- 
stated, altered, transposed a number of things.” From Boswell, 
who would have denied the tutelage, he has learned the stylistic 
nature of authenticity: “I have also introduced little incidental 
details that never happened; thus, by lying, giving a greater air 
of truth to the scene.” In all this, “ I differ from my great original 


and predecessor. . . . he is supposed to have invented nothing.” ” 
Some of Hazlitt’s contemporaries, however, defined Boswell’s 
accuracy otherwise. For Croker, veracity obviously did not ex- 
clude Boswell’s art of selection and emphasis. Of an episode in 
Fanny Burney’s diary, he wrote: “The account of this morning 
visit is spread out over fourteen pages—Boswell would have 
given all the pith and character of it in two or three.” Carlyle’s 
hatred of fiction is well known; but his acceptance of the same 
conception of veracity is implicit in the verb he chose: “ How 
the babbling Bozzy, inspired only by love, . . . epitomizes nightly 
the words of Wisdom, the deeds and aspects of Wisdom.” *? Both 
implied, in praising Boswell, that literal accuracy and truth are 

not the same thing. 
The truth and authenticity they sought are defined by the 
*: “My object was to catch the 





purpose of “ Boswell Redivivus ”: 
tone and manner, rather than to repeat the exact expressions, or 
even opinions; just as it is possible to recognize the voice of an 
acquaintance without distinguishing the particular words he 
uses.” ** Boswell himself, whatever his talent for Johnsonizing, 
may have been struck primarily by the sententious substance of 
Johnson’s “ words of Wisdom”; his Romantic admirers cared 
increasingly for the “tone and manner” of rendition. Hence, 
authenticity of report implied, not a scrupulous regard for specific 
words, but an acute sense of the individuating tone and manner 
of the speaker, his “ very self and voice.” 

Such a shift in the meaning of truth supplied an ideal escape 
from scepticism. It meant, in effect, a shift in focus from the 
objective biographical fact to the biographer’s experience; it 
implied a rationale for biographical impressionism. Indeed, the 
example of Boswell led to impressionism by two routes: one 


“° Works, ed. Howe, XI, 350. 
“ Croker, QR, XLIX (1833), 117; Carlyle, Essays, II, 75. 
*? Loc. cit., (note 40). 
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through the distrust of literal report; the other through despair 
of imitating Boswell. 

Some felt themselves to be in the situation of the sixteen-year- 
old boy who kept a journal of the visits of Charles Cowden 
Clarke: “ Had I Mme D’Arblay’s or Boswell’s powers I would 
record the conversations that took place while Mr. Clarke was at 
Hazelwood, but I cannot remember enough to write a connected 
dialogue, so I must be content to bear the remembrance of having 
passed two delightful evenings, without remembering what de- 
lighted me.” ** Coleridge the Talker is filled with similar accounts. 
T. F. Dibdin and others felt “a seconp JOHNSON had visited the 
earth ” and lamented that they “could not exercise the powers 
of a second BOSWELL.” Others felt that “ Boswell would have 
found his occupation gone at Highgate,” simply because Coleridge 
defied literal record. “ I never took a note of Coleridge’s conversa- 
tion which was not a caput mortuum,’ Crabb Robinson com- 
plained; “‘ but still, there was a spirit and a glorious spirit too in 
what he said at all times.” John Sterling spoke of “ the spirit and 
favour and fragrance ” of Coleridge’s talk. Now, for the capture 
of such qualities of conversation as spirit and flavor and fragrance, 
the reporter found stenography useless and had to resort to im- 
pressionism. Indeed, for some, even to keep the caput mortuum 
of content was a sin against the sublimity of the experience. Sir 
William Hamilton would not even attempt to describe his inter- 
views with Coleridge, “ because I feel it almost an injury to the 
sense of grandeur and infinity with which the whole impressed 
me then, to try to recall the details now.” Hence, the reporter 
was prized, not for his literal accuracy, but for his skill as an 
impressionist. Julius Hare wished Sterling had kept an account 
of Coleridge’s conversations, “ for he was capable of representing 
their depth, their ever varying hues, their sparkling lights, their 
oceanic ebb and flow.” ** 

The trend to impressionism was accompanied by a growing 
interest in the nature of the biographer, his mode of experience 
and his peculiar relationship with his subject; and it is here that 
we encounter Boswell’s primary significance for Romantic bio- 
graphical theory. The emergence of Romantic historicism implies 


“Quoted by R. D. Altick, The Cowden Clarkes (London, 1948), pp. 118-14. 
“ R. W. Armour & R. F. Howes, Coleridge the Talker (Ithaca, N. Y., 1989), pp. 
201, 368, $34, $45, 232, 236. 
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the approving recognition of historical relativism, and in bio- 
graphy this meant the recognition that a memoir would inevitably 
be dominated by the personality and experience of the memoirist, 
Indeed, personal consistency was the guarantee of authenticity; 
authenticity was a function of the memoirist’s access to and 
relationship with his subject. Authenticity had come to mean 
something akin to originality, to delineate an immediate, un- 
adulterated connection between a testimony and the origin of that 
testimony in the personality and experience of the witness. 
Croker defines it: “The value of mémoires—whether as regards 
amusement or utility—consists in their authenticity; that is, not 
merely in the abstract truth of the facts, or in the intrinsic 
justice of the observations, but in their giving the facts and 
observations as they appeared to, or proceeded from the indi- 
vidual named on their title-page.” ** Specific memoirs were valued 
for their dominant “ personality.” Of the memoirs of the Mar- 
grave of Bareith, Jeffrey says there is nothing, “in the very 
curious picture it presents, more striking than the part she un- 
intentionally contributes, in the peculiarity of her own taste in 
the colouring and delineation.” *®° In the presence of “ person- 
ality,” indeed, “ the abstract truth of the facts ” might be wholly 
lacking. Croker himself cites the most current and flagrant 
example: “In the voluminous memoirs dictated by Buonaparte 
to his followers at St. Helena, many of the facts are notoriously 
false, and most of the commentaries are studiously delusive; but 
the memoirs are not, on that account, less characteristic of the 
author, less entertaining to the casual reader, or less important 
to the critical history of the man.” “’ And the same critics who 
were fascinated by Napoleon were intrigued by that “ cabinet of 
curiosities,” the personality of Horace Walpole, and prized his 
letters as “ a body of historical evidence to which no other age or 
country can afford anything like a parallel ” precisely because of 
their strong partiality, inconsistency, rancor—in short, extreme 
personality.“* Thus, as in the Romantic reaction against the 


*°QR, XLVIII (1882), 456. 

“* Edin. Rev., XX (1812), 257. 

‘7QR, XLVIII (1882), 456. 

*® Hazlitt, Works, XVI, 189; Croker, QR, LXXXIX (1851), 186; LXXII (1848), 
517. Speaking of Walpole, Scott again anticipated Macaulay on Boswell: “The 
peculiarities and even the foibles of Horace Walpole’s character were such as led to 
excellence in this style of composition ” (QR, XTX [1818], 118, 124-5). 
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“Rationalist history ” of Hume and Gibbon, partiality and in- 
volvement were first accepted as inevitable, then finally cherished 
as hallmarks of authenticity. 

Such stress on the personality of the memoirist reflects the 
essence of Romantic thought—the assumption that experience is 
dominated by the subjectivity at its center, that the subject 
“knows” its object by knowing itself in the object, and that 
therefore the historian-biographer’s knowledge is a mode of his 
personal experience.*® In the post-Malahide era it has been easy 
enough to discover that Boswell’s Johnson is an inseparable part 
of Boswell’s Boswell. But Romantic observers inferred as much; 
and the dominance of the biographer’s personality in the experi- 
ence and presentation of his knowledge was the real issue in the 
critical clamor over Croker’s Boswell. Croker’s modern apologist 
Professor Brightfield has slighted this issue in ridiculing Croker’s 
critics. Naturally, he stresses the editor’s annotative diligence 
and discounts Macaulay’s malevolent slurs. But it is not justifi- 
able to ignore Macaulay and Carlyle when they attack what 
Birkbeck Hill called the “ monstrous medley” resulting from 
Croker’s attempt to “complete ” Boswell... For in this attack 
may be found the essence of the biographical theory we have been 
defining. 

Behind Croker’s plan to fill the “ large chasms ” in his text with 
other Johnsoniana there appear conflicting ideas of historical 
knowledge which are easily recognized when translated into a 
modern analogue. R. G. Collingwood, attacking Bury for his 
attempt to complete Gibbon, disputes the positivistic assumption 
that history is an assemblage of independently ascertainable facts. 
On the basis of this assumption, Bury, as annotator, added facts 
discovered after Gibbons’ work was done. In so doing, says 
Collingwood, he violated the work’s autonomy because he violated 
its personality. These facts, far from being independent entities, 
were functions of “an historical mentality so different from 


““Cf. R. Langbaum’s redaction of G. H. Mead’s definition, in The Poetry of 
Experience (London, 1957), p. 25, or, in the modern Romantic tradition, Collingwood, 
Oakeshott’s “ modes of experience,” and what could be called Dilthey’s Romantic 
epistemology of biographical knowledge: das Verstehen ist ein Wiederfinden des Ich 
im Du. 

°° Brightfield, John Wilson Croker, pp. 296-806; Prof. Brightfield does not mention 
Croker’s efforts at “completion” until he has finished his belaboring of Macaulay and 
Carlyle. 
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Gibbon’s own that the result was not unlike adding a saxophone 
obligato to an Elizabethan madrigal.” *' Now, the credit for 
articulating this premise of inviolable personality in Boswell’s 
case is usually given to Percy Fitzgerald, writing late in the 
nineteenth century.*? But in fact, both Macaulay and Carlyle 
anticipated him. Indeed, the biographical theory which lay 
behind their reviews made it inevitable that Croker would 
encounter such opposition. 


However different—however unfair or impertinent—in other 
respects, their reviews are alike in their attack on Croker’s viola- 
tion of the book’s unity of tone and perspective. Ridiculing 
Croker’s efforts to stitch “ Hawkins, Tyers, Murphy, Piozzi” 
into Boswell, Carlyle employs a significant metaphor. “ There is 
much between the cup and the lip,” he recalls. But with Croker’s 
bracket-ligatures, you cannot be sure, “ now when the cup is at 
the lip, what liquor it is you are imbibing; whether Boswell’s 
French wine which you began with, or some Piozzi’s ginger-beer, 
or Hawkins’s entire.”"* To Carlyle’s metaphor of flavor, 
Macaulay adds one of organic growth: ‘“ We know no production 
of the human mind which has . . . so much of the peculiar flavour 
of the soil from which it sprang.” Hence, Croker’s extracts wither 
like transplanted boughs. Had Boswell chosen them, he would 
have been “ guided by his own taste and judgment.” Had Hume 
seen Pepys and Mrs. Hutchinson in print, argues Macaulay, 
doubtless he would have used them. But this supposition would 
not justify a later editor’s doing so. The analogy is used on 
Boswell’s behalf: “ Hume’s history, be its faults what they may, 
is now one great entire work, the production of one vigorous mind, 
working on such materials as were within its reach.” ** 

The third of Croker’s principal reviewers took no such public 
exception to the “ medley.” But in view of Croker’s own Quarter- 
ly connection, Lockhart’s was not a free hand. From letters to 
Murray on later editions, however, it is plain that Lockhart came 
to agree with Macaulay and Carlyle, and approved of no de- 
parture from the plan of “keeping Boswell’s text entirely undis- 
turbed. Depend on it, if that line be once departed from, it is 


*t The Idea of History (Oxford, 1946), p. 147. 
°? See Pottle, Lit. Career of Boswell, p. 187. 

5° Carlyle, Essays, III, 67-8. 

°* Macaulay, Crit. & Hist. Essays, 1, 708-11. 
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impossible to draw another line to which some serious objection 
will not apply.” He insisted on strict adherence to “ the principle 
of saving Boswell entire in his own station & dignity.” Even the 
juvenile verses and legal opinions should be saved: “ Even these, 
as presented by Bozzy, give great individuality to the narration. 
They keep before us the relative positions of the Doctor & his 
biographer.” * 

From the vantage point of such statements, we can appreciate 
Lockhart’s review—and we can well afford to do so. Not only 
is it little known by contrast with the less judicious reviews by 
Carlyle and Macaulay, but also it reflects the ideas of Boswell’s 
greatest successor at the outset of work on his own masterpiece. 
Appearing five years later, with complex propriety in the year of 
Victoria’s ascent,"* the Life of Scott was a climactic monument to 
the period of biographical theorizing we have been sketching. 

Perhaps Boswell’s chief importance for that period was not in 
his style or in his candor, but rather in his symbolizing of the 
biographical relationship, its epistemological aspects, its prere- 
quisites of viewpoint and decorums of tone. Fittingly, Lockhart’s 
review was concerned with the work as an embodiment of that 
relationship, with Boswell’s “station” and the “ relative posi- 
tions ” of the two personalities involved. Like others, of course, 
it itemized the Boswellian character: “ the omnivorous curiosity, 
the unblushing, utterly unconscious indelicacy, the ebullient self- 
love combined with almost total negation of self-respect, and the 
perhaps unrivalled memory.” But uniquely valuable is its analysis 
of how certain features of that character invited in Johnson such 
an extraordinary degree of self-revelation: the provinciality of 
the Scot; the “ affectionate and well-disposed, but weak and un- 
steady nature ” of the man. For Lockhart, the work was an out- 
growth of this relationship, a testament to “the sublimest as 
well as the most beautiful of human sentiments ”—the “ friend- 
ship of genius.” * 


**See A. L. Strout, in N.& Q., CLXXXIX (1945), 36-7. 

°°Tt is worth recalling that only in 1837 was the “ anti-romanticism ” of the gentle- 
manly Scott’s literary character made public. To suggest just one effect, we may cite 
a fan letter Lockhart received from the father of “Tom Brown” Hughes, praising 
Scott and the Lije as a “ powerful barrier against the maudlin Byronianism of the 
French school,” and suspect the “ Wizard” was enjoying a posthumous “Close thy 
Byron” revenge on the archromantic who had displaced the poet of the Lay and 
Marmion. 

°7 QR, XLVI (18381), 9, 18-17. 
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The relationship founded on such a sentiment had its proprie. 
ties of tone and perspective. Sympathy was demanded, obviously; 
sympathy was, for the Romantic theorist, an epistemological 
prerequisite for any knowledge. The biographer, says Stanfield, 
“ must enter intimately into the character he would exhibit—he 
must, for the time, endeavour to see things in the same point of 
view, and conceive sentiments of the same nature and feeling.” * 
Such a “ negative capability ” was of the essence of what Stanfield 
calls the “ Biographic Spirit.” The biographer of such a dis 
tinguished sailor as Brenton, Lockhart felt, must be “ capable of 
entering with full zest into details of martial achievement ”; and 
by the same reasoning, Hobhouse was “clearly designated” 
Byron’s biographer by his “sympathy with Lord Byron's 
opinions.” *® But sympathy was not all. For the biographer 
working under the sublimity of the “friendship of genius,” 
enthusiasm was fused with veneration. Napier of Merchiston’s 
descendant naturally exaggerated his ancestor’s merits, Lockhart 
conceded: “ the feeling in question inspired the writer to his task, 
and it is inextricably interwoven with the whole texture of his 
performance.” The feeling was a moral prerequisite, even as 
personal access and sympathy were epistemological ones. Lock- 
hart, the worshipper of Goethe and translator of Schlegel, said it 
long before Carlyle: “ There is something dignified and sacred in 
human genius. . . . The reverence which we feel for it is an 
instinct of nature, and cannot be laid aside without a sin. He who 
is insensible to its influence has committed sacrilege against his 
own spirit.” °° So saying, he has anticipated the chief theme of 
Carlyle’s Bozzy-apotheosis, and introduced a final feature of 
Boswell’s early nineteenth-century significance. 

But in the presence of analyses of nineteenth-century hero- 
worship by Eric Bentley and Walter Houghton, this last feature 
need only be noticed. It takes no ingenuity to discover the im- 
portance of Boswell for the incipient stages of that tradition. 
Professor Houghton has characterized the ethic of moral opti- 
mism, wherein the Good Man is defined as the man capable 
of responding with veneration to human greatness. The ethic 
originated, he recalls, in the Romantic reaction against critical 


58 Essay, p. 54. 
5° QR, LXXIX (1846-7), 274; Blackwood’s, XVII (1825), 146. 
°° OR, LII (1884), 448; Blackwood’s, II (1818), 673-4. 
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septicism." When he notes that to Carlyle, Mephistopheles 
was the spirit of Voltaire, we recall that to Carlyle, Boswell 
was the death of the religion of nil admirari, the rebirth of 
Discipleship.” Under the influence of models like Boswell the 
Disciple (however misunderstood) , the decorum of biographical 
tone was to be more and more equated with uncritical reverence, 
in order that the Victorian Religion of Humanity might have its 
pantheon flawlessly adorned. 

But with such glib anticipations, we overreach our limits. The 
intention of the essay was to suggest, merely, that what The 
Friend called “this age of personality,” a generation “ trans- 
formed from the characteristic reserve of Britons,” could be fully 
understood only through the examination of its biographical 
theory, and that that theory could be interpreted only in terms of 
the commanding, ambiguous influence of Boswell. 


The Ohio State University 


"! The Victorian Frame of Mind (New Haven, Conn., 1957), pp. 297-9. 

*? Obviously, I have not assessed the accuracy of Carlyle or Lockhart when they 
attribute a critical scepticism to their forebears. My reference to Carlyle’s “ disciple- 
ship” remarks does not, of course, imply any claim that before the nineteenth century 
no biographer admired his subject. ' 
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TRUTH AND NATURE: EMERSON’S USE OF 
TWO COMPLEX WORDS 


BY PAUL LAUTER 


The liberation of Emerson from Yvor Winters’ curse began by 
critics recognizing in the drama of Emerson’s inner life an image 
of modern man’s struggle to transcend his merely “ behavioristic’” 
existence. Interest in the “ dynamic relations ” of Emerson’s ideas 
developed into concern for the validity of the ideas themselves; 
the question became how he could envision, through his prism 
of “correspondence,” “an original relation to the universe.”' 
Emerson’s place was established in the anti-rationalist, vitalist 
tradition which in the past century has manifest itself in move. 
ments as apparently diverse as pragmatism and existentialism: 

As his “ angle of vision ” and organic techniques of expression 
have been clarified, a further problem has claimed attention: 
How does Emerson communicate his insights to his audience? 
But here the very nature of those insights creates a particular 
difficulty; for Emerson, like Kierkegaard or Nietzsche or James, is 
not concerned to systematize abstractions or to persuade us of the 
logical conclusiveness of his principles. Rather, he desires to 
quicken his readers to life, to effect the kind of “ conversion” 
which, in Paul Tillich’s words, is “ the awakening from a state in 
which an ultimate concern is lacking (or more exactly, hidden). 
...* The normal methods of logical discourse are thus unavail- 
able to him. 


*See in particular Stephen E. Whicher’s study of Emerson’s recognition of a world 
of freedom beyond the impositions of necessity, Freedom and Fate: An Inner Life of 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (Philadelphia, 1953), and Sherman Paul’s analysis of the world- 
view projected from Emerson’s faith in “correspondence,” Emerson’s Angle of Vision: 
Man and Nature in American Experience (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1952) . 

* See, for example, F. I. Carpenter, Emerson Handbook (New York, 1953), p. 166; 
Eduard C. Lindeman, “Emerson’s Pragmatic Mood,” The American Scholar, XVI 
(1946), 57-64; and Herman Hummel, “Emerson and Nietzsche,” New England 
Quarterly, XIX (1946), 63-84. 

* The Dynamics of Faith (New York, 1958), p. 124. “ Ultimate concern” might be 
defined as “faith” in the sense of “an act of the personality as a whole” (p. 4). 
It can be argued that the resurgence of interest in Emerson is symptomatic of the 
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Viewing Emerson through Kierkegaard, who more consciously 
formulated the problems of communicating a dynamic faith or 
“inwardness,” Roland F. Lee has established two basic Emer- 
sonian principles of communication: “ First, the communication 
of results is to be avoided, results in the sense of a body of 
concepts or propositions, or any intellectual system. . . . Second, 
if truth is a becoming, an inward appropriation, then it can best 
be aroused, not by a dogmatic, but by an indirect approach.” * 
The second of these principles in particular suggests Emerson’s 
kinship with John Holloway’s “ Victorian Sage”: What the 
“sage” “has to say is not a matter just of ‘content’ or narrow 
paraphrasable meaning, but is transfused by the whole texture of 
his writing as it constitutes an experience for the reader.” * 
Similarly, Emerson uses language, imagery, syntax, devices of 
statement, even ideas as instruments for inspiring “ inwardness.” 
Subject, in this respect, becomes essentially secondary to style 
for, as Emerson said to Lidian, “. . . in composition the What is 
of no importance compared with the How.”’* The separate 
elements of his prose themselves not only express the dialectical 
pulse of ideas Whicher and Paul have uncovered in his inner life, 
but also simultaneously communicate by arousing analogous 
experiences in his readers. A study of the operation of those 
elements is thus necessary to show how the Emerson essay 
mediates between “teacher ” and disciples.’ 


revulsion from the constricting fatalisms of Marx, Darwin, and Freud, and the turn 
toward the possibilities of freedom suggested by Kierkegaard, Sartre, Buber, and Tillich. 
Certainly Buber’s “I-Thou” relationship is analogous to that “original relationship 
to the universe” Emerson hoped men could achieve; and the purposes of Tillich’s 
“revelation "—the renewal of “faith and reason” and the “self-actualization of a 
person as person ”—closely match the ends Emerson established for his own rhetoric. 

‘Roland F. Lee, “ Emerson Through Kierkegaard: Toward A Definition of Emer- 
son’s Theory of Communication,” ELH, XXIV (9/57), 285. 

*John Holloway, The Victorian Sage (London, 1958), pp. 10-11. Cf. p. 8: “... 
Newman related the sage’s difficulty in expressing his insight with his difficulty in 
confirming it. In the end the two are one. Exposition, as it develops, actually becomes 
proof; and it is easy to see how naturally this may be said of a knowledge that is 
somehow both elusive and simple, that cannot even be formulated unless by a well- 
ordered and healthy mind, and that ultimately is known by a special sense, an 
intuition.” 

*R. W. Emerson, Journals, ed. Edward Waldo Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes 
(Boston and New York, 1909-1914), IV, 211. (Hereafter cited as J.) 

*See R. W. Emerson, “Spiritual Laws,” Complete Works, ed. Edward Waldo 
Emerson (Boston and New York, 1903-1904), II, 152 (hereafter cited as W): “The 
man may teach by doing, and not otherwise, If he can communicate himself be can 
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I want in this paper to analyze representative examples of what 
we might call Emersonian semantics. Emerson has often been 
condemned, quite irrelevantly I think, for using words “ with the 
greatest disregard for precise meaning.” * But if we admit that 
communication of “ precise meaning” is not Emerson’s goal, we 
can perhaps discover how the very ambiguity of his language 
functions to transform his readers’ suppositions and attitudes 
and thus to produce the experiences which are the consummation 
of his rhetoric. 


Z 


The genius of Emerson’s language develops from his attempt 
to overcome what appeared to him an inherent defect in words, 
They seemed weak and constricting, comparatively impotent 
before creative action: 


The central Unity is still more conspicuous in actions. Words are 
finite organs of the infinite mind. They cannot cover the dimensions 
of what is in truth. They break, chop, and impoverish it. An action 
is the perfection and publication of thought. A right action seems to 
fill the eye, and to be related to all nature. 

(Nature, W, I, 44-45; cf. J, IV, 416) 


A problem’s uttermost darkness can patiently and faithfully be 
“lived” into light, but the definitions of the wits injure truth 
(J, V, 74). As poet and teacher, however, Emerson seeks the 
vital logos: 


We sidle towards the problem. If we could speak the direct, solving 
word, it would solve us too; we should die, or be liberated as the gas 
in the great gas of the atmosphere. (J, VII, 91) 


How to make language adequate for this mighty purpose? 
Emerson’s plan is to remodel his vocabulary in the vital image 


teach, but not by words |i.e., propositions]. He teaches who gives, and he learns who 
receives. There is no teaching until the pupil is brought into the same state or principle 
in which you are; a transfusion takes place; he is you and you are he; then is teaching, 
and by no unfriendly chance or bad company can he ever quite lose the benefit. But 
your propositions run out of one ear as they ran in at the other.” Cf. “The Over 
Soul,” W, II, 287: A true teacher must “. . . speak from within the veil, where the 
word is one with that it tells of... .” Cf. John Henry Newman, An Essay in Aid of a 
Grammar of Assent (New York, 1955), p. $79: “. . . one and the same teaching is 
in different aspects both object and proof, and elicits one complex act both of inference 
and of assent.” This is the core of Holloway’s conception of the sage’s technique. 
°H. G. Towsend, Philosophical Ideas in the United States (New York, 1984), p. 89. 
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of the creative act: “ Words used in a new sense and figuratively, 
dart a delightful lustre; and every word admits a new use, and 
hints ulterior meanings ” (“ Inspiration,” W, VIII, 294). Indeed, 
“every word has a double, treble or centuple use and meaning ” 
(“ Beauty,” W, VI, 304), “is million-faced, or convertible to an 
indefinite number of applications” (J, VI, 139). Such protean 
words burst the lexicographer’s shackles, shedding their usual 
characters as harnessed weights and measures. They take on the 
varied complexity of people; cut them and, as Emerson says of 
Montaigne’s, “ they would bleed; they are vascular and alive ” 
(“ Montaigne,” W, IV, 168). This is Emerson’s rationale for the 
complex structure of his nouns and verbs and adjectives. 

Emerson’s attempts to make language act, if possible to equate 
word and act, leads to a lessening of interest in what a word 1s, 
and, coincidentally, an increasing concern for what it can do. 
Emerson must consider not only denotative “ meaning ” but also 
rhetorical agency—range and depth of association, and, above all, 
ability to transform supposition and attitude. Gladly indeed 
would the critic consider truth or nature or virtue as stable objects 
catalogued by the O.E.D.; but then we could only imprison 
Emerson, never experience him. His sliding, suggestive, complex 
words ever project new versions of themselves and new possibili- 
ties for their associates. The onward trick of his language remolds 
his terms into vital rhetorical agents. Our concern must then be 
not only with what Emerson’s key words mean as such, but with 
how they act—how the complex senses impacted in these words 
express the dialectic of his ideas, how the structures of the words 
themselves reflect that dialectic, and finally how the words func- 
tion individually and together to convert suppositions and 
attitudes. 


Emerson’s manipulation of language is rhetorical also in that 
any “naming” process at least partly controls the way in which 
an audience perceives. To “name” is to provide objects with 
their substance—think, for example, of the implications of the 
name “ Universe.” A writer can, in effect, create the kind of world 
he wishes his readers to imagine by means of the names which 
he gives it and its constituents. Language becomes a filter-lens, 
permitting light only of thus-and-so wave-lengths to come through 
to the reader, and bending that light so that its pulses are shaped 
into new configurations and new relationships. This is not neces- 
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sarily to say that there is, behind the screen of language, no 
ultimate reality emitting the light, but simply to assert that in 
human terms what one knows of that radiant ideal is its image 
controlled and conditioned by the “ names” used to describe it 
and its parts. Thus the vocabulary of any writer concerned with 
defining or describing elements of the world implies an entire 
world-view, which, if one should accept the definition or descrip- 
tion as adequate, is also, willy-nilly, accepted. 

Now it may be objected that Emerson is not Pope, Shakespeare, 
or Jane Austen, not the kind of artist with whom William Empson 
and other analysts of “complex words” have been concerned. 
Since neither Emerson’s books nor the corpus of his works form 
coherent units, to assume that the full meaning of a key word is 
developed by all of its occurrences through out the work would be 
to impose unity where none really exists. Moreover, an objector 
might ask, can one accept the paradoxical notion that this full 
meaning is really implicit in all the instances from which it is 
evolved? But as Empson has pointed out: 


One must read very deeply in Aquinas to know all of what he meant 
by God ...; and yet he would claim to mean all this complex idea 
even in a passing reference to God.® 


So, I think, we may say that in each use of nature or truth 
Emerson means something complex, something of which we can- 
not know the full import until we have studied many occurrences. 
For while the orbed meaning subsists in Emerson’s mind at all 
times, only one or another arc is likely to appear clearly to us in 
any given instance. To approximate the full significance lurking 
in even the most apparently limited use, we must piece together 
a great many of the arcs. And this, I think, is one part of what 
Emerson called “ creative reading.” 

Emerson’s manipulation of language ranges from simple ex- 
pansion of a word’s compass or reference, through development of 
new meanings, to complex adjustment of the relationships among 
various potential senses of a single word. He may insist on 
nothing more than that “ thinking,” for example, is a real “ act” 
and may therefore be described by the term action. He may force 
upon the reader a new consideration of what it is to be “ real ”— 
a “real” man or a “real” poet. At his most complex he may so 


* William Empson, The Structure of Complex Words (London, 1951), p. $9. 
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interweave and equate various senses of truth and nature that the 
reader must evolve a new world-view in order to deal with the 
implications suggested. 

We might resurrect a weary simile—the essays as woven 
material—to help us visualize how Emerson puts key words to 
work. Running through all the essays, soul, beauty, use, action, 
thought, fact, law, real, genius, truth, nature, etc. provide the 
“warp.” Their very abstractness furnishes Emerson’s margin for 
controlling their meanings and rhetorical functions. Against these 
are woven as “ weft ” individual words—e. g., history, prudence, 
love, philosopher, writer—whose “ real” definition is, in a sense, 
the primary purpose of the particular essay which each dominates 
and, often, titles. “ Warp-words,” those running through all the 
essays, occur remarkably often in clusters—a paragraph will 
contain a dozen or so of these words set in key positions. Such 
clusters usually indicate that Emerson is “ placing” the subject 
of the essay or paragraph in relation to the world as it appears 
through the lens of these words. The opening paragraph of “ Art,” 
for example, contains soul, act, use, beauty (twice), nature 
(thrice), and thought. What Emerson is going to make the 
“weft-word ” Art mean to us is determined by its relations with 
the “ warp-words ” which, as it were, introduce it. 


Another type of key-word cluster, that in which the same word 
occurs a number of times in a short stretch, helps discover the 
significance of the word itself. Individual verbal strands, as in 
weaving, comprise a variety of sometimes like sometimes dis- 
similar threads of meaning. In using two different senses of the 
same word within a sentence or two, sometimes even within the 
same sentence, Emerson forces upon a reader’s consciousness the 
relationships implicit among threads of meaning and the signi- 
ficance of those relationships. The problem for the critic is to 
locate each thread amidst the fuzz which often surrounds them 
and to note how all function together to form the strand. 


II 


Truth helps bind the Universe, the facts of existence, and 
human conduct into a verbal unit and thereby, rhetorically, into 
a“ real” unit. Emerson utilizes the persistent feeling that differ- 
ent referents denoted by the same term are somehow related— 
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“as the word itself proves.” *° Here he tries to get us to accept 
that “ truth ” in conduct (“ C ”) —speaking, acting, being “ true” 
—leads one to apprehension of certain principles or abstractable 
“truths ” (“B’”’), which compose the encompassing “ Absolute” 
(and capitalized) “ Truth” (“A”); that “truth ” in conduct is 
therefore the human incorporation of the Absolute. His purposes 
in this gambit are, first, to compound the psychological, physical, 
moral, and metaphysical spheres into what will literally be a 
Universe, whose functional principles apply in all its aspects; 
second, to inspire “ truth ” in conduct by reshaping the reader's 
suppositions about that universe. 


The frame for Emerson’s rhetoric is the capitalized absolute, 
Truth “ A,” which he defines in the most inclusive, cordial terms 
available to him: 


The first quality we know in matter is centrality,—we call it gravity, 
—which holds the universe together, which remains pure and inde- 
structible in each mote as in masses and planets, and from each atom 
rays out illimitable influence. To this material essence answers Truth, 
in the intellectual world—Truth, whose centre is everywhere, and its 
circumference nowhere, whose existence we cannot disimagine,—the 
soundness and health of things, against which no blow can be struck 
but it recoils on the striker;—Truth, on whose side we always heartily 
are. And the first measure of a mind is its centrality, its capacity of 
truth, and its adhesion to it. 
(“ Progress of Culture,’ W, VIII, 221) 


While Emerson does not quite deify “ Truth,” he does describe it 
by perhaps the most widely known “ definition” of God; in 
another place, “cause,” “Jove,” and “the Father” all are 
taken to symbolize “Truth” (“The Poet,” W, ITI, 6). As an 
Olympian, Truth (“A”) is immutable and omnipresent (“The 
Over-Soul,” W, IT, 283): “ Truth is simple, and will not be anti- 
que; is ever present, and insists on being of this age and of this 
moment ... new as on the first day of Adam and of angels” 
(“ The Preacher,” W, X, 237). Thus it remains, heedless of the 
vagaries of men (“The Sovereignty of Ethics,” W, X, 196), in- 
violable, perfect, unitary, independent of any incarnation (“ Quo- 
tation and Originality,” W, VIII, 192). Though it can be 
approached—“ all persons have their moments of reason, when 


*° Tbid., p. 40. As, for example, we do when we wonder if persons with identical 
surnames, even Smith, are related—a common enough psychological phenomenon. 
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they look out into the region of absolute truth...” (“Self-Re- 
liance,” W, II, '74) —it is “ not to be surrounded ” (“ Montaigne,” 
W, IV, 185). “ Uncontainable and ever enlarging” (“ Natural 
History of Intellect,’ W, XII, 78), “expansive,” “elastic ” 
(“ Montaigne,” W, IV, 185) , it can never be drunk dry (“ Char- 
acter,” W, X, 109). 

The effect of such passages (and the scores of others like them) 
is not really to “ describe ” absolute “ Truth ”—which is by defi- 
nition indescribable and, as we shall see, essentially symbolic— 
but rather to provide a rhetorical hedge to round in Emerson’s 
wide-questing thoughts. Just as Columbus’ confidence in the 
earth’s roundness relieved him of the fear of tumbling off, so 
Emerson’s concept of “ Truth ” gives him (and the reader) bold- 
ness to explore beyond our usual landmarks, trusting that he 
cannot finally drop into Pyrrhonism (see, e. g., W, II, 318) : 


... though abyss open under abyss, and opinion displace opinion, 
all are at last contained in the Eternal Cause: — 
‘If my bark sink, ’t is to another sea.’ 
(Montaigne,” W, IV, 186) 


Such “Truth” is “the absolute Ens,” but this absolute, 
according to Emerson, “has innumerable sides” (Nature, W, I, 
44) : 


At a moment in our history the mind’s eye opens and we become 
aware of spiritual facts, of rights, of duties, of thoughts,—a thousand 
faces of one esence. We call the essence Truth; the particular aspects 
of it we call thoughts. 

(“ Natural History of Intellect,” W, XII, 37-38) 


These “thoughts,” ** or “facts,” or truths (“B”) as they are 
otherwise called, include such diverse abstractions as “ Self- 
Reliance ” and “ Compensation ” (see, e. g., W, IT, 93-94) , as well 
as the narrower “ truth” of the nature of a thing, or its cause, 


Emerson likes to equate what he calls a thought with a generalization (e. g., 
“Tilusions,” W, VI, 320)—a “thought” is a kind of stabilized mental entity, a 
“concept,” which is sufficiently organized to be symbolized (History,” W, II, $2), and 
which generates consequent action. A thought “is a truth held not from any man’s 
saying so, or any accidental benefit or recommendation it has in our trade or circum- 
stance, but because we have perceived it is a fact in the nature of things, and in all 
times and places will and must be the same thing . . .” (“Natural History of 
Intellect,” W, XII, 40-41). Fact, similarly, is essentially synonymous to thought, a 
stabilized outpost from which to make new sorties into the unknown. Thus if action 
in Emerson’s usage may be defined as a “ progressive alteration,” thought can be 
called a “ modulating stabilization.” 
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effect, and the connection between them (“ Montaigne,” W, IV, 
170). Each “truth” (“B’”), Emerson believes, though itself 
partial and incomplete (“ Montaigne,” W, IV, 157) , “ implies or 
supposes every other truth,” ** and provides an “ image of the 
whole soul” (“The Over-Soul,” W, II, 280). All “ truths” 
(“B”), in this view, are kin, and all symbols of “Truth” 
(“A”). But the truth of the matter is that they may be so 
regarded only because all are called truth. “Truths” (“B”) 
can, after all, give us no more idea of “ Truth” (“A”) than the 
time of minutes, hours, and months can measure infinity—they 
are really different in kind. “Truths” (“B”) are contingent 
functions of particular incarnations, whereas “Truth” (“A”) 
is, as we have seen, absolute and independent (cf. Nature, W, I, 
64). The word alone justifies, and maneuvers the reader into 
accepting Emerson’s notion of “truths” (“B”) as part of an 
“absloute Ens” (“A”). 


Truth is our element of life, yet if a man fasten his attention ona 
single aspect of truth and apply himself to that alone for a long time, 
the truth becomes distorted and not itself but falsehood... . 

(“ Intellect,” W, II, 339) 


The first Truth, evidently “A,” is the essence; the others, “ B,” 
fragmentary and transient embodiments of it. In consequence, 
there is, for Emerson, “ no truth [“ B ”] so sublime but it may be 
trivial to-morrow in the light of new thoughts” (“ Circles,” W, 
II, 320). The forms of this world are evanescent: isolating, fixing, 
and persisting in special embodiments of “truth” (“B”) be- 
comes not merely a secondary virtue but, in extremes, actually 
falsification of the essential impulse to explore “ Truth” (“A”). 
For within the infinite being of “ Truth” (“A”) the content of 
a “truth” (“B”) is forever being transformed by the perpetual- 
ly seeking intellect: the distant Puritan God of terror bows to the 
immanent transcendentalist creator; the new laws of Einstein’s 
physics replace those of Newton’s. Thus Emerson undermines 
dogmas, “ results,” as Lee calls them, while retaining his frame 
abstractions like “Self-Reliance” or ‘“ Compensation.” Still, 
whatever the shape and substance of “truth” (“B”) in this 
restless world, it is always truth. And by verbal association 


*# Nature, W, I, 44; cf. “Circles,” W. II, $19-811: “O, what truths profound and 
executable only in ages and orbs, are supposed in the announcement of every truth!” 
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Emerson can claim for whatever he calls truth place within the 
beatific, unitary fold of “ Truth” (“ A”), and thus a share in this 
undivided “ fountain of power ” and confidence (cf. “ The Ameri- 
can Scholar,” W, I, 83) . 

The third truth—in conduct—begins with the “ I-cannot-tell-a- 
lie” sense; certainly a minimal virtue, but for Emerson a vital 
oe. For “ the highest compact we can make with our fellow, is, 
—‘Let there be truth between us two forevermore’” (“ Be- 
havior,” W, VI, 192). We may lose a friend for speaking truth, 
but for each lost, we gain a better (“ Circles,” W, II, 307). 
Moreover, “ When a man speaks the truth in the spirit of truth, 
his eye is as clear as the heavens” (“Spiritual Laws,” W, II, 
156). Thus both as social and personal morality, truth-speaking 
is presented as an heroic, cleansing virtue. 

But the importance of this kind of “ truth,” or “ veracity ” as 
it might better be called,** is not “ its sacredness, but . . . its con- 
venience ” (“The Superlative,’ W, X, 170). That is, veracity 
cancels dissimulation and fraud in human relations (see “ Friend- 
ship,” W, II, 202) and, more significantly, somehow enlists Nature 
itself in one’s endeavors: “ speak the truth, and all nature and 
all spirits help you with unexpected furtherance” (Divinity 
School “ Address,” W, I, 123). A presumed congruence of truth- 
speaking and natural “law” lurks already in this optimistic 
notion: the head meaning of truth is evidently “ veracity,” but 
it also implies “truth” “B”—the “truths” of nature and 
morality. We are moving toward two internal “ equations’ within 
a single instance of the word truth: “C” results in “B” and 
“C” is “B.” But these ends are achieved only through action, 
for “ Without it thought can never ripen into truth” (“The 
American Scholar,” W, I, 94). 

“Truth ” in action requires being “true” to others—‘“ doing 
what elsewhere is pretended to be done” (Aristocracy,” W, X, 
39). But more important, we must be “ true ” to our own inmost 
selves: “ Whatever games are played with us, we must play no 
games with ourselves, but deal in our privacy with the last honesty 
and truth” (“Tllusions,” W, VI, 322). “If you are true, but 
not in the same truth with me,” Emerson commands, “ cleave to 
your companions; I will seek my own” (“ Self-Reliance,” W, II, 


See the section on “ Veracity” in “ Poetry and Imagination,” Letters and Social 
dims, W, VIII, 29-88. 
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73). The ways of living “truth” (“C”) are as manifold 4; 
there are “true” men. The crux of the matter, however, resides 
in the distinction Emerson draws between “truth” and “re. 
pose ”: 

God offers to every mind its choice between truth and repose. Take 
which you please,——you can never have both. Between these, as a 
pendulum, man oscillates. He in whom the love of repose predoni- 
nates will accept the first creed, the first philosophy, the first political 
party he meets,—most likely his father’s. He gets rest, commodity 
and reputation; but he shuts the door of truth. He in whom the love 
of truth predominates will keep himself aloof from all moorings, and 
afloat. He will abstain from dogmatism, and recognize all the opposite 
negations between which, as walls, his being is swung. He submits to 
the inconvenience of suspense and imperfect opinion, but he is a 
candidate for truth, as the other is not, and respects the highest law 
of his being. (“ Intellect,” W, IT, 341-342) 


In being a “ candidate for truth ” (“ B” and “ A”), or, to borrow 
Tillich’s phrase, “ ultimately concerned ” with “ truth,” a man is 
clearly “ true ” to his inner nature (“C”). But it is less evident 
whether “truth” (or “ repose”) is means or end, truth “C” 
or truth “B”: do we live by “ truth” (or “ repose ”) or achieve 
it? I think the answer is both; the equations are here fully 
formulated: “C” both leads to and is ‘B”; “truth ” in action 
(“C”) is also a kind of abstractable “ truth” (“B”), and thus 
also an element of “the Absolute Ens” (“A”). And this rela- 
tionship is the heart of truth, for the kind of subjectivity or 
“inwardness,” Emerson hopes to inspire, here called “ truth ” in 
conduct (“C”), has as ultimate object (“he is a candidate for 
truth”) the Absolute “Truth” (“A”) earlier identified with 
deity (above, p. 72). But as Tillich has pointed out, “ In terms 
like ultimate, . . . [and] absolute, the difference between sub- 
jectivity and objectivity is overcome. The ultimate of the act of 
faith [which I would here compare with the act of “truth” 
(“C ”)] and the ultimate that is meant in the act of faith are one 
and the same. .. . God never can be object without being at 
the same time subject.”** Thus for Emerson, to live “ true” 
(“C”) is to live “ Truth” (“A”), to partake of the Absolute’s 


** The Dynamics of Faith, p. 11. One should also note Tillich’s definition of “God” 
as “the fundamental symbol for what concerns us ultimately. . . . God is the 
fundamental and universal content of faith.” Ibid. p. 46. The “element of com 


creteness which is taken from our ordinary experience and symbolically applied to 
God” (Ibid.), is, clearly, infinitely variable. 
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infnitude and transcendence of existence: “. . . when life is true 
to the poles of Nature, the streams of truth will roll through us 
in song” (“ Poetry and Imagination,” W, VIII, 70). The total 
and centered act of “truth,” infinitely variable in its particular 
incarnations, is at once man’s direction toward and man’s knowl- 
edge of God. 

Emerson’s conception of the act of “truth” as a face (“truth 
B”) of the Absolute and as one of its incarnations lies behind his 
consideration of “ Representative Men,” or heroes. Of Jesus, for 
example, Emerson laments that “ the idioms of his language and 
the figures of his rhetoric have usurped the place of his truth.” ** 
Since the literal word is ruled out, “ his truth ” must be defined as 
what Jesus did. But the phrase itself—“ his truth ”—suggests a 
kind of Absolute eternal essence in those otherwise temporal 
actions. An “equation” of the type “C is B” is implicit in 
truth here: Jesus’ “true” actions (“C”) are abstractable as 
“truths” (“B”); moreover, they are visions of “Truth” 
(“A”). It is in this sense, then, that a “true and natural man 
contains and is the same truth which an eloquent man articulates 
..2” (“Intellect,” W, II, 343; my italics) . 

The “ eloquent man,” the poet or scholar, formulates “ truth ” 
from life: 

The scholar of the first age received into him the world around, 
brooded thereon; gave it the new arrangement of his own mind, and 
uttered it again. It came into him life; it went out from him truth. 
It came to him short-lived actions; it went out from him immortal 
thoughts. It came to him business; it went from him poetry. It was 
dead fact; now, it is quick thought. It can stand, and it can go. It 
now endures, it now flies, it now inspires. Precisely in proportion to 


the depth of mind from which it issued, so high does it soar, so long 
does it sing. (“ The American Scholar,” W, I, 87-88) 


Inspiration, primarily, or “reason” leads him “into the truth 
(“B”] to which [any] fact or series belongs” (“ History,” W, II, 
23). Each “truth” (“B”) thus acquired becomes in its turn 
“a lantern which he turns full on what facts and thoughts lay 
already in his mind .. .” (“ Intellect,” W, II, 332) ; that is, each 
“truth ” provides the impetus for discovering further “ truth ”: 
“Every truth leads in another” (“The Sovereignty of Ethics,” 
W, X, 187) —again this truth can be “ B” or “ C.” 


“* Divinity School “ Address,” W, I, 129; cf. “ Worship,” W, VI, 230: “How a 
man's truth comes to mind, long after we have forgotten all his word!” 
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A mind does not receive truth as a chest receives jewels that are put 
into it, but as the stomach takes up food into the system. 
(“ Natural History of Intellect,” W, XII, 32-38) 


And this ability of a thought so to provide the energy for explor. 
ing the Absolute is the criterion of its “truth”: A thought is 
“truth, because it animates me to create my own world...’ 
(Nature, W, I, 64). Thus Emerson anticipates James’ theory of 
pragmatic truth: 


The truth of an idea is not a stagnant property inherent in it. Truth 
happens to an idea. It becomes true, is made true by events. Its 
verity is in fact an event, a process: the process namely of its verily- 
ing itself, its verification. Its validity is the process of its valid-ation," 


One determines “ truth ” by the act of living it: “ Self-reliance’ 
and “ Compensation” achieve validation in the concrete, but 
infinite, experiences they help engender. 

In this way the personal aspect of “truth” unites with it 
public property: the power to connect a “ thought with its proper 
symbol ” and so communicate it (Nature, W, I, 29). 


In proportion as a man’s life comes into union with truth, his thoughts 
approach to a parallelism with the currents of natural laws |“ C ” leads 
to “B”’], so that he easily expresses his meaning by natural symbol, 
or uses the ecstatic or poetic speech. 

(“ Poetry and Imagination,” W, VIII, 68) 


In this way “ truth ” becomes an active force (“ Eloquence,” W, 
VII, 97) in making men of clods (“ Character,” W, X, 94): 


A certain quantity of power belongs to a certain quantity of truth. 
And the man who knows any truth not yet discerned by other ma 
is master of all other men, so far as that truth and its wide relations 
are concerned. Do you suppose that the thunderbolt falls short? Do 
you imagine that a lie will nowrish and work like a truth? 

(“ The Celebration of Intellect,” W, XII, 121; my italics) 


In a world of eternally varying configurations, what shall be called 
truth is determined by its ability to “ nourish ” and “ work.” 
This pragmatic criterion, finally, is what validates Emerson’ 
rhetoric of truth: his manipulation of the word is not to be 
adjudged sophistry from the point of view of logic, but “ truth’ 
because it helps inspire “ truth” or “ inwardness.” The word, a 
“Truth” (“A”), serves as the frame necessary for confident 


** William James, Pragmatism (New York, 1955), p. 1383. 
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exploration and as symbolic object of “ultimate concern”; as 
“B” it helps animate men to quest by picturing a world in which 
flux and discovery are not simply normal, but necessary, and by 
generating further “truths” and the symbols to communicate 
them; “ truth ” in speech and action (“C ”) turns, as in the case 
of Jesus, into “truth” (“B”), thus helping link object and 
subject of the life Emerson wishes to inspire. The entire moral, 
physical, and metaphysical landscape is orbed in truth: the word 
contains all the senses developed above, and is the agent which 
binds them into a Universe; is, so to speak, both wniversum and 
vinculum, is object and agent, inducing our thought by its struc- 
ture and our action by its rhetoric. Thus Emerson’s use of truth 
reproduces the dialectic of his intellectual life, and serves simul- 
taneously to communicate its “ truths.” 


Ill 


The last paragraph of the introductory section of Nature is 
devoted to an Emersonian “ definition ” of the central term: 


Philosophically considered, the universe is composed of Nature and the 
Soul. Strictly speaking, therefore, all that is separate from us, all 
which philosophy distinguishes as the Not Mg, that is, both nature and 
art, all other men and my own body, must be ranked under this name, 
NATURE. In enumerating the values of nature and casting up their sum, 
I shall use the word in both senses;—in its common and in its philo- 
sophical import. In inquiries so general as our present one, the 
inaccuracy is not material; no confusion of thought will occur. Nature, 
in the common sense, refers to essences unchanged by man; space, the 
air, the river, the leaf. Art is applied to the mixture of his will with 
the same things, as in a house, a canal, a statue, a picture. But his 
operations taken together are so insignificant, a little chipping, baking, 
patching, and washing, that in an impression so grand as that of the 
world on the human mind, they do not vary the result. 
(W, I, 4-5) 


Emerson’s denial of the relevance of his inaccuracy and confidence 
in his clarity are really belied by the passage itself. As a matter 
of fact it is upon this very inaccuracy, upon the haze which sur- 
rounds the word, that his rhetoric of nature depends. 

Two of the primary senses of nature are implicit in the above 
passage, but they are perhaps better defined in the essay 
“Nature ” (W, III, 167-196). There Emerson distinguishes two 
“Natures ”: natura naturata, “ nature passive,” the created na- 
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ture, the landscapes, the birds and the bees; and natura naturang, 
Nature considered as creator, the divine Mother of all, “ the quick 
cause before which all forms flee as the driven snows...” (“ Na. 
ture,” W, III, 176-179). The first, existential nature (“E”)~— 
natura naturata—Emerson applies generally to the creation in all 
its aspects; as he says, “ both nature [i.e., the great out-of-doors} 
and art, all other men and my own body, must be ranked under 
this name, NATURE.” Thus nature in this sense (“E ”) becomes 
synonymous with the physical world and its phenomena: e.g, 
ss Polarity, or action and reaction, we meet in every part of nature 

(“ Compensation,” W, II, 96) ; ; “In nature there are no 
false valuations. A pound of water in the ocean tempest has no 
more gravity than in a midsummer pond ” (“ Character,” W, III, 
101). The second, formative nature (“ F ”)—natura naturans— 
Emerson is fond of personifying engaged in various activities: 
e. g., “ Nature is a rag-merchant, who works up every shred and 
ort and end into new creations . . .” (“ Considerations By The 
Way,” W, VI, 262); “ Nature is always consistent, though she 
feigns to contravene her own laws. She keeps her laws, and seems 
to transcend them ” (“ Nature,” W, III, 181). In this sense (as 
Beach has pointed out) nature tends to usurp the place, or 
perhaps it might be better to say, to become indistinguishable 
from God as Creator:*’ it is Nature (“F”) who sends men and 
forms into the world (“ Nature,” W, III, 185), who is at once 
creator, repository, and wielder of “ The Perpetual Forces ” of 
the universe (W, X, 69-88) . 

Now these senses are distinct enough, and occasionally Emerson 
will keep them apart. But the overwhelming majority of the 
thousands of occurrences of nature in his works confuse or com- 
pound the two senses: 


Nature is sanative, refining, elevating. How cunningly she hides every 
wrinkle of her inconceivable antiquity under roses and violets and 
morning dew! Every inch of the mountains is scarred by unimaginable 
convulsions, yet the new day i is purple with the bloom of youth and 
love. (“ Progress of Culture,” W, VIII, 224-225) 


This selection (which must stand for hundreds of similar in- 
stances) plainly fuses the creative with the created, formative 
with existent nature. One may be tempted angrily to dismiss such 


*7 J. W. Beach, The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English Poetry (New 
York, 1936), pp. 4-5. 
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usage as still another of the “ verbal confusions ” which, Lovejoy 
and Boas show, help obscure moral, social, or aesthetic norms." 
But Emerson risks, or more correctly, courts confusion of these 
traditional senses of nature, subordinating discrete meanings to 
the larger rhetorical purpose: namely, to associate, even to equate 
the created world with the creator, to manipulate the reader into 
viewing the physical universe as directly the product, as the part 
and particle of God as Creator. For, assuming this equation, 
taking this view, one will be led eventually to “regard natural 
phenomena as purposive in action and adapted to one another 
and to the general designs of the cosmos.” *® And this sense of the 
unity and purposiveness of things is precisely what Emerson 
wishes to instill: the phenomenological world must be made to 
appear totally available for the exploration necessary to vital 
life.”° 

This, however, is only the first stage of Emerson’s rhetoric of 
nature; a third sense (“ G”’) of the word is also involved.” Sense 
“G” might be defined as the “ genius,” the essential character or 


1#®A. QO. Lovejoy and George Boas, Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity 
(Baltimore, 1935), p. 111: “In their reasonings men use words as counters; and when 
the words employed in the premises are ambiguous—and their ambiguities are not 
recognized—the conclusions drawn will be diverse, or will be diversely interpreted by 
different readers.” But Emerson is neither reasoning, in this sense, nor concerned with 
conclusions (i.e., “ results”). In their rhetoric men use words instrumentally; and 
ambiguous words are the most potent instruments for moving one’s readers’ supposi- 
tions and attitudes. 

** Beach, p. 5. 

*°Cf. Mary G. Chawner, “ Nature in Emerson’s Essays,” New England Magazine, 
XXXII, n.s. (4/05), 217: “But to fully grasp Emerson’s thought of nature, we 
must give the word a different signification from that it usually possesses—namely, as 
those phenomena that can be apprehended by the senses, or, commonly speaking, 
the visible creation. This seems, indeed, the meaning which Emerson himself usually 
implies. But he goes further. The visible creation is the manifestation of the thought 
of the universal mind ‘in whom all things consist’ but nature is this very Spirit, the 
real existence. So, to differentiate his ideas, he speaks of ‘external nature.’ And 
‘internal nature’ might express the deeper meaning, but, for that, Emerson uses the 
inclusive term ‘universal nature.’ ‘Nature (the world) is the incarnation of a 
thought and turns to a thought again as ice becomes water and gas.’” 

* Distinguishing merely three senses may seem coarse, indeed, in view of the sixty-six 
meanings Lovejoy and Boas describe (Primitivism, pp. 447-456). Other senses are, 
of course, to be found in Emerson—e. g., the great out-of-door, in the quotation with 
which this section began, is a subsense of “E.” My three might best be regarded as 
clusters of meanings from which many subordinate senses could be refined. But these 
three are logically distinct, and, because they represent the traditional separation of 
creation from creator and man from the rest of creation, are the three senses with which 
Emerson must deal most frequently if he is to achieve the goals being described. 
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constitution, the normal and characteristic quality of a particular 
thing. Every “ natural ” object—man, beast, plant, river, rock 
has certain characteristic qualities, which may be called its 
“nature” (or “ genius”). This is the sense in which the term js 
used in such phrases as, for example, “ The mob is man volun. 
tarily descending to the nature of the beast ” (“‘ Compensation,” 
W, II, 119) ; “ fire turns everything to its own nature” (“ Con. 
pensation,” W, II, 116). Moreover, the whole of things, the 
universe itself, may be spoken of as having a particular “ nature” 
(“ Compensation,” W, II, 119). And how is this “ nature ” differ. 
ent from “ Nature” (“ F ”)—the “ quick cause’? Clearly there 
is no difference: the genius of the universe (nature “ G ”) is deity 
regarded as formative agent (nature “F”). 

Similarly, in terming the essential character of a thing its 
“nature,” one can hardly avoid associating this sense (“G”) 
with the other two. Emerson re-enforces the association by, for 
example, a kind of verbal play: 


Before a leaf-bud has burst, its whole life acts; in the full-blown flower 
there is no more; in the leafless root there is no less. Its nature is 
satisfied and it satisfies nature in all moments alike. 


(“ Self-Reliance,” W, II, 67) 


This is so, it is implied, because the “ nature” (“G”) whicha 
flower satisfies is a creation of “ Nature” (“F”), and a part, 
epitomizing the whole, of existent “nature” (“E”’); that is, to 
put it in our “ equation ” terms, “ G ” is a product of “ F,” “G” 
is part of “ E.” 

As with lower life, so emphatically with man. His “ character 
is nature in the highest form. . .. This masterpiece is best where 
no hands but nature’s have been laid on it” (“ Character,” W, 
III, 105) . That is, man’s character is the highest expression of his 
genius (nature “G”) and the highest of existent forms (nature 
“FE ”); the craftsmen of this masterful expression of “ nature” 
(“G” and “E”) can and should be only “Nature” (“F”). 
Again “nature” (“G”) is part of “E” and product of ‘F.” A 
further play is implicit in the second ‘ nature”: man’s character 
is best developed by contact with the great out-of-doors—a part of 
“nature” “E” brings out the best of “ nature” “G.” Another 
excellent example of the equation of man’s “nature” (“G”) 
with the forces of the outer world occurs in the address “ The 


Scholars ” 
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|... wish you to experiment boldly and give play to your energies, 
but not, if I could prevail with you, in conventional ways. I should 
wish your energy to run in works and emergencies growing out of your 
personal character. Nature will fast enough instruct you in the 
occasion and the need, and will bring to each of you the crowded hour, 
the great opportunity. (W, X, 268) 


In context, “ Nature,” which might otherwise be taken as mean- 
ing “ F,” is almost an appositive of “ personal character,” “ na- 
ture” “G.” “G” in effect equals “F.” A passage earlier in 
“Character” further re-enforces the theory here presented of 


these complex “ equations.” 


This is a natural power [that of a strongminded man|, like light and 
heat, and all nature coperates with it. The reasons why we feel one 
man’s presence and do not feel another’s is as simple as gravity. Truth 
is the summit of being; justice is the application of it to affairs. All 
individual natures stand in a scale, according to the purity of this 
element in them. The will of the pure runs down from them into 
other natures, as water runs down from a higher into a lower vessel. 
This natural force is no more to be withstood than any other natural 


force. (W, ITT, 95) 


The pun implicit in the penultimate “ natural” (of nature “G” 
and/or of nature “F” and “E”) climaxes a passage every 
element of which contributes to putting man in harmony with the 
universe. What is emphasized over and over again is that the 
essence of man—his “ nature ”—is of the essence of nature “ E,” 
that man is part of the creation, and is related to the Creator just 
as the rest of the world is.” In order to explore “ nature” (“ E ”) 
—to discover abstractable “truths” (“B”)—man must above 
all sound his own “ nature ” (“ G ”—identified with “ Nature F ” 
much like “truth” “C” with “A”) as the way to “truth” 
(“C” and “A”). Thus “ truth ” once again becomes a function 
of “ inwardness ”; in effect, “ truth ” is “ naturalness.” 

It is from this point of view that Emerson is able to identify 
creative writer and creative reader through the medium of what 
has become “ their ” book: 


It is remarkable, the character of the pleasure we derive from the best 
books. They impress us with the conviction that one nature wrote 
and the same reads. (“ The American Scholar,” W, I, 91) 





Ch. ¥..1. Carpenter, Emerson Handbook, p. 180. 
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This can be so because the function of the writer is to inspire 
experience analogous to that expressed in his book. Only insofar 
as the “ nature ” reading appropriates the “ truth ” (or “ genius ”) 
of the “ nature ” writing does the book communicate. 


IV 


Had Emerson wished to convey “ results,” abstract “ truths” 
or principles, he would carefully have distinguished and defined 
the various senses of truth and nature. But then he could only 
have constructed, or buttressed, the traditional “ block-universe ” 
against which the later pragmatists rebelled for the very reason 
that it fatally fixed man’s as an obscure place in a closed world. 
In dissolving the normal boundaries of meaning, and thus the 
customary cosmologies, Emerson at once opens the possibility of 
creative freedom and impells men toward its realization. 

Recognizing that in the world he projects, “no sentence will 
hold the whole truth,” Emerson is led to the consequent conclu- 
sion that 


... the only way in which we can be just, is by giving ourselves the 
lie; Speech is better than silence; silence is better than speech;—All 
things are in contact; every atom has a sphere of repulsion;—Things 
are, and are not, at the same time;—and the like. All the universe 
over, there is but one thing, this old Two-face, creator-creature, mind- 
a right-wrong, of which any proposition may be affirmed or 
denied. 

(“ Nominalist and Realist,” W, III, 245; cf. “ Natural History of 
Intellect,” W, XII, 87) 


But if he must give himself the lie, Emerson must also forego the 
semanticists’ rules and the philosophers’ logic. He must therefore 
expect us to prefer 


... Imperfect theories, and sentences which contain glimpses of truth, 
to digested systems which have no one valuable suggestion. A wise 
writer will feel that the ends of study and composition are best 
answered by announcing undiscovered regions of thought, and so 
communicating, through hope, new activity to the torpid spirit. 
(Nature, W, I, 70) 


In thus rejecting “ results ” for revelation, syllogism for creative 
ambiguity, Emerson aligns himself with his own concept of the 
“ Poet ” or “ writer”; the last quotation serves as preface to the 
utterance of the “ Orphic Poet ” which concludes Nature, and is 
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itself introduced by Emerson’s acceptance of a sentence from 
Plato: “ ‘ poetry comes nearer vital truth than history.’ ” Further 
study of the details of Emerson’s style will show that he depended 
for communication primarily upon those devices employed by the 
artist in words: imagery; the ambigusus potential of language; the 
tensions of paradox, indeed of unresolved contradiction in idea; 
the impact of sheer expression.” In recognizing and analyzing 
Emerson’s artistry we may find the usual distinctions between 
rhetoric and art blurring; but only that study which does accept 
and explore Emerson as “ Poet ” or “ writer” can finally touch 
the pulse of his teaching. 


The University of Massachusetts 


* One might even argue, as Stephen Whicher has suggested in his “ Introduction ” 
to the Riverside Selections from Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1957), p. xvii, that 
Emerson, like Thoreau and Whitman, utilizes personae in some of his essays to express 
opinions with which only a part of his own mind is in sympathy. Emerson’s use of 
differing “type-characters” is an ideal technique for giving himself the lie, or for 
activating a dialectical clash of ideas from essay to essay. Once more it is necessary 
to insist that at least his earlier books ought to be read as wholes, loosely articulated, 
but still units in the movement of his entire teaching. 
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